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Preface 


A  problem  that  has  always  concerned  teachers  of  speech 
is  how  to  present  the  necessary  essentials  of  theory  and 
method  and  still  leave  sufficient  time  for  the  actual  prepara- 
tion and  delivery  of  speeches.  Can  the  necessary  concepts 
and  guidance  be  presented  in  107  pages? 

As  everyone  knows,  to  deal  with  a  complex  subject  ade- 
quately in  brief  space  is  far  more  difficult  than  to  write  about 
it  at  length.  It  is  not  troublesome  to  present  a  purely  mechan- 
ical set  of  rules — but  effective  communication  is  not  mechan- 
ical. In  order  to  speak  effectively,  it  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand and  master  problems  of  analysis,  organization,  illustra- 
tion, and  effective  phrasing  of  subject  matter  as  well  as  prin- 
ciples of  motivation  and  interest  and  methods  of  presenting 
proofs  by  which  auditors  (in  varying  circumstances)  can  be 
influenced.  The  study  of  speech  comprises  examination  not 
only  of  the  methods  of  rhetoric  but  also  of  the  intricacies  of 
human  relationships.  Above  all,  the  study  must  be  enforced 
by  considerable  practice,  and  guided  by  critical  evaluation. 

In  order  to  safeguard  the  maximum  time  for  actual  speak- 
ing, the  length  of  this  book  has  been  kept  to  a  minimum. 
Readers  are  urged  to  study  it  thoughtfully,  for  an  earnest 
effort  has  been  made  to  condense  a  large  amount  of  guidance 
into  its  few  and  brief  chapters.  To  my  colleagues  who  are 
aware  of  the  complexities  of  each  of  the  topics  treated,  I  can 
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only  express  the  hope  that  this  distillation  of  the  lengthy 
books  I  have  previously  written  on  the  same  problems  does 
indeed  present  the  essentials — and  that  what  must  be  under- 
stood may  stand  out  even  more  clearly  by  virtue  of  its  very 
lack  of  elaboration. 

Robert  T.  Oliver 
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Why  Study  Speech? 


A  French  general  is  reported  to  have  defined  death 
as  "sudden  incommunicability."  All  of  us  have  noted 
what  a  deadening  effect  partial  failures  of  communication 
may  have  upon  the  fruitfulness  of  our  relations  with  others. 
When  President  Calvin  Coolidge  died  (having  lived  a  life 
of  such  dour  incommunicability  that  he  was  known  as  "Silent 
Cal")  the  news  was  greeted  by  the  sharp-tongued  humorist, 
Dorothy  Parker,  with  a  surprised  exclamation,  "How  could 
they  tell?"  We  most  fully  live  when  we  are  able  to  express 
with  real  adequacy  our  inmost  thoughts,  feelings,  and  con- 
victions. To  the  extent  that  we  only  half  understand  our 
own  minds,  or  are  able  to  but  half  express  them  to  others, 
we  fall  short  of  achieving  our  own  full  potentials.  A  truth 
we  all  recognize  was  summed  up  by  Ben  Jonson,  Shake- 
speare's contemporary,  when  he  said,  "Speak  that  I  may 
know  you;  for  speech  most  shows  the  man."  Homo  Sapiens 
is  Homo  Articulatis. 

A  basic  aim  of  all  education,  as  secured  both  in  school 
and  through  outside  experience,  is  to  help  us  to  clarify  for 
our  own  satisfaction  all  that  we  know,  all  that  we  believe, 
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and  all  that  we  feel — and  then  to  communicate  our  inte- 
grated and  genuine  selves  in  our  talk  with  our  fellows. 

SPEECH  AND  GENERAL  EDUCATION 

To  fulfill  the  demands  and  enjoy  the  opportunities  of 
life,  we  need  to  secure  both  vocational  training  in  a  specific 
area  (such  as  engineering,  accountancy,  or  medicine)  and 
a  liberal,  humane  education.  The  work  in  Speech  is  directed 
toward  both  goals. 

There  is  no  lack  of  earnest  testimony  by  men  of  wide 
experience  concerning  the  vocational  values  of  skill  in  speak- 
ing. In  a  year  when  job  opportunities  were  limited  ( 1950 ) 
Robert  F.  Moore,  Director  of  Personnel  for  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, said:  "There  will  be  50,000  graduates  in  engineering 
from  the  nation's  colleges  this  spring.  About  35,000  of  them 
will  get  jobs  in  their  chosen  profession.  They  won't  neces- 
sarily be  the  best  in  technical  training;  they'll  be  the  ones 
who  best  know  how  to  speak.  By  and  large,  the  greatest 
weakness  in  technical  education  today  is  lack  of  training  in 
communications  and  human  relations." 

Supporting  this  testimony,  the  Casebook  on  Employee 
Communications,  issued  by  the  National  Association  of  Man- 
ufacturers, points  out:  "In  industry,  the  important  com- 
munications take  place  in  face-to-face  relationships.  The 
best  way  to  get  information  across  has  always  been  to  talk 
directly  to  those  who  are  to  receive  it ....  As  a  medium  for 
getting  ourselves  understood  and  for  grasping  the  thoughts 
of  others,  there  is  no  substitute  for  the  spoken  word." 

When  Sam  Raines,  Area  Manager  for  the  Franklin  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  at  Wichita,  Kansas,  made  a  survey  of  super- 
visors (mostly  foremen)  and  executives  in  a  wide  variety 
of  industries  and  businesses,  to  find  what  they  considered  to 
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be  the  skills  of  their  employees  that  "most  affected  company 
welf are,"  the  following  items  were  noted  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  answers: 


Skills   Desired 

Supervisors 

Executives 

1. 

Make  oral  explanations 

93% 

91% 

2. 

Demonstrate  processes  and 

procedures 

96% 

73% 

3. 

Hold  conferences 

75% 

90% 

4. 

Make  sales  talks:  interview 

or  group 

54% 

87% 

From  the  vast  bulk  of  such  testimony,  it  is  obviously 
true  that  "the  ability  to  speak  well  before  a  group  is  an 
asset  for  every  executive."  Moreover,  it  is  widely  agreed 
that,  "the  most  urgent  need  is  for  training  in  informal, 
extemporaneous  speaking." 

A  liberal,  humane  education  aims  toward  the  rounded 
development  of  the  individual  as  a  person— including  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  social  aspects  of  the  personality — as  a 
broad  foundation  underlying  the  specialized  vocational  skills. 
A  serious  difficulty  experienced  in  our  education  is  to  find 
the  means  to  "teach  our  young  through  situations  which 
proffer  the  whole  of  life  rather  than  its  fragments  . . .  and 
which  place  the  realization  of  the  educational  purpose  in 
the  present  rather  than  in  the  future.  The  great  difficulty 
has  been  that  we  have  broken  education  up  into  compart- 
ments, thus  preventing  the  entire  individual  from  function- 
ing through  successive  experiences."  Dr.  Floyd  H.  Airport, 
the  noted  sociologist  whose  view  of  the  problem  has  just 
been  quoted,  also  indicated  what  he  considers  to  be  the 
proper  remedy:  "We  may  regard  education  not  primarily 
as  a  transmission  of  the  cultural  heritage  (though  this  aim 
is  not  precluded),  but  as  a  process  of  helping  individuals  to 
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find  and  express  themselves.  It  is  a  method  of  revealing  and 
liberating  their  potentialities  for  various  forms  of  experience." 

Both  general  education  as  a  whole  and  your  specific 
work  in  Speech  have  the  common  goals  of  helping  you  ( 1 )  to 
learn  how  to  think  more  clearly,  (2)  to  utilize  in  unified 
fashion  all  the  knowledge  you  gain  from  all  manner  of 
sources,  (3)  to  determine  for  yourself  the  nature  of  your 
own  convictions  and  attitudes,  and  (4)  to  acquire  increased 
ability  in  expressing  and  effectuating  your  own  purposes  in 
your  relations  with  other  people — whether  you  may  be 
making  a  speech,  listening  to  other  speakers,  or  engaging 
in  conversation  or  discussion. 

This  aim  was  well  stated  about  90  A.  D.  by  the  famous 
Roman  educator,  Quintilian,  in  his  book  called  The  Institutes 
of  Oratory.  In  it  he  described  education  as  the  process  of 
learning  all  you  can  about  history,  science,  the  arts,  and  all 
other  branches  of  knowledge — in  order  that  this  information 
might  become  integrated  into  clearer  understandings, 
sounder  judgments,  and  more  sensitive  moral  and  aesthetic 
attitudes.  The  ultimate  test  of  an  educated  man,  he  con- 
cluded, is  how  well  he  can  bring  these  qualities  to  bear  in 
the  unpredictable,  infinitely  varied  situations  that  arise  as 
he  talks  with  his  associates.  To  this  day  it  remains  the  chief 
test  to  which  we  are  subjected  in  our  daily  experiences. 

Education  has  its  greatest  value  when  it  emphasizes 
the  student's  role  as  a  learner,  as  a  thinker,  and  as  a  doer, 
rather  than  as  a  passive  absorber  of  information.  Many 
areas  of  knowledge  are  taught  primarily  through  lectures, 
reading,  and  laboratory  experimentation,  but  when  giving  a 
speech,  each  individual  student  must  make  clear  what  he 
himself  most  clearly  understands  and  most  truly  believes. 
Through  the  talks  he  gives  and  the  discussions  in  which  he 
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participates,  his  own  abilities  are  at  once  both  evaluated 
and  developed. 

In  sum,  general  education  places  the  highest  priority 
upon  a  few  basic  abilities  that  have  universal  value — such 
as  critical  thinking,  moral  sensitivity,  social  responsibility, 

aesthetic  appreciation,  and  the  ability  to  communicate  ap- 
propriately. These  are  precisely  the  essential  subject  matter 
of  the  work  in  Speech. 

SPEECH  AND  SOCIETY 

The  foregoing  discussion  deals  with  the  individual 
values  (vocational  and  general)  to  be  sought  through  work 
in  Speech.  Schools  and  adult  study  programs,  however,  are 
organized  and  maintained  for  the  development  of  social 
characteristics  that  are  valued  by  the  nation  and  the  local 
community.  In  our  democratic  society  we  value  the  active 
cooperation  of  all  our  citizens  in  helping  to  evolve  the  best 
solutions  for  our  common  problems. 

One  of  the  fundamental  requirements  for  effective  living 
in  a  free,  self-governing  democracy  is  the  ability  to  speak 
effectively — in  public  speeches,  discussion,  and  debate. 
Through  such  speaking,  the  individual  citizen  expresses  his 
own  views,  thereby  exerting  his  own  influence  upon  his 
fellows.  In  discussion  meetings,  ideas  are  exchanged,  in 
order  that  groups  of  citizens  may  attain  better  mutual  under- 
standing, inform  one  another,  and,  perhaps,  achieve  agree- 
ment, even  though  their  ideas  at  the  outset  may  have  been 
quite  different.  Of  course  it  does  not  always  happen  that 
agreement  is  reached  through  discussion;  and  when  that 
process  fails,  the  issues  are  debated,  in  order  that  the  people 
concerned  may  hear  both  sides  and  then  decide  by  a  vote. 

It  is  through  these  three  distinct  and  separate  forms  of 
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speaking  that  democracy  operates.  The  use  of  speaking  to 
achieve  agreement  through  explanation  and  persuasion  is  the 
lifeblood  of  democracy — contrasting  with  the  use  of  police 
terrorism  in  totalitarian  dictatorships.  This  is  why  the  great 
German  novelist,  Thomas  Mann,  declared  that,  "Speech  is 
civilization.''  It  is  the  civilized  mode  by  which  people  living 
in  a  free  and  complex  society  adjust  their  relationships  with 
one  another. 

About  one  hundred  years  ago,  Thomas  Babington 
Macaulay,  the  noted  English  writer  and  political  leader, 
said,  "Parliamentary  government  is  government  by  talk." 
As  is  illustrated  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  the  other  democracies,  this  means  that 
the  problems  and  issues  of  government  are  talked  over 
among  the  people.  Rival  politicians  explain  their  own  posi- 
tions in  regard  to  the  issues.  When  a  vote  is  taken,  the 
minority  agrees  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  majority — 
on  the  principle  stated  by  Thomas  Jefferson  that  democracy 
should  seek  "the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number." 
But  even  while  the  minority  dutifully  obeys  the  laws  of 
which  it  may  not  wholly  approve,  every  individual  retains 
the  right  of  free  speech  to  try  to  persuade  the  majority  to 
change  its  views  and  thereby  change  the  laws.  Under  such 
a  philosophy  of  government,  the  door  is  always  kept  open 
for  reforms  and  improvements.  The  essential  consideration 
is  that  the  changes  are  accomplished  through  persuasive 
speaking,  not  by  force  or  coercion. 

From  what  has  been  said,  enforced  by  the  general 
study  of  history,  a  fundamental  social  reason  for  the  study  of 
Speech  in  our  time  is  that  effective  speech  is  the  lifeblood  of 
democratic  government.  No  citizen  can  be  truly  free  simply 
by  the  enforcement  of  laws  that  prevent  his  exploitation  by 
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others  or  by  the  government.  True  freedom  means  that 
every  citizen  exercises  his  own  abilities  to  make  known  his 
opinions  concerning  his  own  needs  and  desires. 

SPEECH  AND  LEADERSHIP 

Another  basic  reason  for  studying  Speech  is  that  effect- 
iveness in  public  speaking,  discussion,  and  debate  is  essential 
for  exercising  leadership  in  a  free  society,  in  business,  and 
in  the  professions.  Leadership  is  the  art  of  expressing  the 
feelings,  needs,  and  aims  of  a  group  better  than  can  any 
other  of  its  members.  As  a  consequence,  the  group  turns  to 
the  speaker  as  the  best  exponent  of  its  own  best  character- 
istics. This  is  the  meaning  of  the  famous  statement  by 
Robespierre,  during  the  French  Revolution,  when  he  said, 
"He  who  can  phrase  it  can  lead  it."  The  people  of  India 
gave  their  devotion  and  loyalty  to  Mahatma  Gandhi,  be- 
cause he,  better  than  anyone  else,  represented  their  highest 
ideals  and  deepest  needs.  Winston  Churchill  became  Eng- 
land's greatest  modern  orator  and  statesman  because  he  was 
felt  by  his  listeners  to  be  "John  Bull  himself."  Abraham 
Lincoln  rose  to  greatness  out  of  the  crudities  of  frontier  life 
in  Illinois  because  he  was  not  only  a  man  of  the  people,  but 
also  expressed  their  best  rather  than  their  average  aspirations. 

No  nation  can  flourish  and  maintain  itself  as  a  genuine 
and  progressive  democracy  unless  it  has  many  leaders  in 
many  communities,  each  helping  his  neighbors  and  associates 
better  to  understand  their  own  problems  and  better  to  see 
how  their  own  welfare  is  closely  related  to  that  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole.  The  United  States  arose  to  nationhood  when 
our  feelings  of  independence  were  effectively  expressed  by 
such  men  as  Patrick  Henry,  our  common  responsibility  for 
disciplined  order  by  such  spokesmen  as  Alexander  Hamilton, 
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and  our  "Manifest  Destiny"  to  expand  across  the  continent 
by  such  leaders  as  Thomas  Hart  Benton.  Today,  as  in 
earlier  times,  the  United  States  needs  thousands  of  local 
centers  of  similar  influence  to  help  develop  a  soundly  in- 
formed public  opinion  able  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
national  development  and  international  policies. 

Similarly,  in  business  and  in  the  professions,  leadership 
demands  the  ability  to  analyze,  to  organize,  to  illustrate 
ideas,  to  support  assertions  with  acceptable  proof,  and  to 
express  ideas  and  convictions  with  clarity  and  directness. 
This  is  why  The  American  Bankers  Association,  The  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  General  Motors,  the  Ford  Cor- 
poration, General  Electric,  and  many  other  associations  and 
large  businesses  conduct  regular  programs  of  speech  teaching 
for  their  members  and  employees.  No  man  can  rise  to 
leadership  in  his  vocational  field  unless  he  has  the  ability 
to  make  his  knowledge  and  understanding  available  to 
others  through  effective  communication.  There  is  no  substi- 
tute for  being  genuinely  capable;  but  the  man  who  rises 
to  executive  positions  must  include  within  his  capabilities 
the  skills  required  to  preside  over  meetings,  to  engage  in 
fruitful  conferences,  to  present  plans  clearly  and  to  win 
support  for  them. 

YOUR  GROWTH  AS  A  SPEAKER 

Individuals  who  assemble  from  various  backgrounds 
and  with  diverse  interests  to  undertake  the  study  and  prac- 
tice of  public  speaking  naturally  wonder  just  what  special 
values  it  may  have  for  them.  They  know  that  training  in 
public  speaking  is  required  in  many  businesses  and  that  it 
is  indispensable  to  public  leadership.  But  they  may  not 
plan  on  becoming  public  speakers.  What  then,  can  work 
in  speech  offer  in  a  very  personal  way  to  them? 
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If  you  were  watching  one  of  the  annual  contests  held 
in  Atlantic  City  to  select  the  girl  to  be  crowned  as  "Miss 
America,"  you  would  no  doubt  admire  the  beauty  of  all  the 
contestants;  but  if  at  that  same  time  you  were  accompanied 
by  the  girl  who  wore  your  own  engagement  ring,  you  might 
well  believe  that  she  was  much  more  to  your  own  taste  than 
all  the  glamorous  beauties  parading  across  the  stage.  A 
seventeenth  century  English  poet  phrased  the  idea  this 
way:  "What  care  I  how  fair  she  be,  if  she  be  not  fair  to  me." 
It  is  simply  one  of  the  facts  of  life  that  values  are  personal. 
Skill  in  speaking  may  be  acclaimed  by  all  the  experts  and 
practical  men  of  affairs,  but  what  can  that  matter  to  you  if 
you  simply  are  not  "the  public  speaking  type"? 

Obviously,  as  men  and  women  assemble  in  a  class  in 
Speech  from  so  many  different  backgrounds,  some  are  far 
more  fluent  and  confident  than  others.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
a  soundly  established  fact  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
"public  speaking  type."  More  important,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  reasonably  intelligent  person  who  cannot  learn 
to  express  himself  with  effectiveness.  Many  of  the  greatest 
orators  were  woefully  bad  speakers  until  they  settled  down 
with  determination  to  master  the  techniques.  Demosthenes, 
Sheridan,  William  Jennings  Bryan,  Winston  Churchill,  and 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  are  just  a  few  of  the  "stars"  who  were 
unusually  poor  as  public  speakers  before,  through  hard 
study  and  long  practice,  they  mastered  the  ability  to  present 
their  ideas  both  clearly  and  eloquently.  Experienced  teach- 
ers of  Speech  know  that  there  never  is  a  student  who  cannot 
at  least  attain  the  ability  to  speak  adequately  if  he  will 
follow  directions  and  do  the  necessary  work. 

What  most  concerns  the  majority  of  people  who  are 
commencing  their  work  in  Speech  is  a  fear  of  stage  fright. 
Many  seem  to  feel  that  they  are  especially  cursed  with  this 
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handicap,  though  a  simple  inquiry  of  their  associates  will 
demonstrate  that  the  problem  is  almost  universal. 

The  real  problem,  however,  is  not  to  learn  how  to  feel 
at  ease  while  speaking,  but  how  to  master  the  methods  of 
analysis  of  subject  matter  and  elaboration  of  ideas — so  that 
the  speaker  will  actually  have  a  message  worth  delivering; 
how  to  organize  and  illustrate  the  ideas — so  that  what  is 
said  will  be  both  clear  and  interesting;  and  how  to  think 
objectively — so  that  the  ideas  will  be  presented  in  terms  that 
are  meaningful  to  the  listeners.  Making  a  speech  (like  play- 
ing a  flute)  is  a  complicated  process  that  must  be  learned. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  inexperienced  speakers  feel  awkward 
as  they  try  to  do  something  while  standing  before  an  audi- 
ence that  they  do  not  really  know  how  to  do.  The  remedy 
is  to  be  sought  through  learning  (and  practicing)  the  right 
methods.  The  proper  approach  to  your  speaking  is  not  to 
worry  about  whether  you  feel  at  ease,  but  whether  you 
really  do  have  a  message  of  some  importance  to  the  particu- 
lar people  to  whom  you  may  be  speaking. 

CONCLUSION 

The  study  of  Speech  is  recommended  because  of  its 
vocational,  educational,  and  social  values.  Chauncey  Depew, 
long-time  United  States  Senator  and  President  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad,  testified  that,  "There  is  no  other 
accomplishment  which  any  man  can  have  that  will  so  quickly 
make  for  him  a  career  and  secure  recognition  as  the  ability 
to  speak  acceptably  well."  Lowell  Thomas,  the  famous  radio 
commentator,  explorer,  writer,  and  lecturer,  perhaps  over- 
stated the  case  when  he  said  that  if  he  had  to  choose  between 
four  years  of  college  without  any  work  in  Speech,  or  four 
years  of  work  in  Speech  without  any  other  college  courses, 
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he  would  choose  the  latter.  The  real  nub  of  the  matter  was 
best  stated  by  Quintilian,  in  his  view  that  the  purpose  of 
education  is  to  learn  all  you  possibly  can  of  all  kinds  of 
knowledge — and  then  to  integrate  it  in  the  form  of  clear 
understandings,  sound  judgments,  and  sensitive  aesthetic 
and  moral  feelings  which  you  can  communicate  effectively 
in  your  talk  with  your  fellow  men. 

Skill  in  speech  never  can  be  acquired  simply  by  reading 
about  it.  The  students  must  study  a  textbook  to  learn  what 
they  can  about  the  requirements  for  good  listening,  good  dis- 
cussion, effective  debating,  and  influential  public  speaking. 
Together  with  this  study,  they  need  a  great  deal  of  practice 
in  the  classroom  ( and  outside  of  it ) ,  so  that  they  may  profit 
from  their  own  trial-and-error  learning  and  from  the  helpful 
criticisms  of  their  classmates  and  instructor. 

Consequently,  in  this  course  in  Speech,  every  student 
will  be  required  to  prepare  and  to  deliver  before  the  class  a 
series  of  brief  public  speeches.  Each  one  should  be  carefully 
prepared,  and  each  should  be  limited  to  about  five  minutes 
in  length.  The  reason  for  keeping  the  speeches  short  is  so 
that  every  student  may  have  time  to  be  heard  several  times. 
The  best  system  is  for  five  or  six  students  to  make  speeches 
in  succession  during  a  class  period,  followed  by  comments  on 
their  speaking  technique  by  their  instructor  and,  perhaps,  by 
their  fellow  students  as  well.  Each  student  should  strive  to 
profit  from  the  criticism  he  receives,  and  should  also  seek  to 
emulate  the  successful  methods  of  the  best  students  in  the 
class.  Above  all,  however,  you  will  be  studying  yourself,  so 
you  will  insist  upon  saying  what  seems  important  to  you, 
in  a  manner  that  accords  with  the  most  effective  traits  of 
your  own  personality. 

As  a  first  assignment,  you  should  plan  to  speak  briefly 
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(for  two  or  three  minutes)  on  a  topic  of  interest  to  you  and 
your  audience,  and  concerning  which  you  can  in  that  short 
time  set  forth  a  definite  point  of  view.  For  example,  you 
might  discuss:  "Why  I  am  proud  (or  ashamed)  of  my  home 
town" — giving  three  specific  reasons,  each  with  an  illustra- 
tion; "What  education  means  to  me" — giving  three  definite 
characteristics,  each  illustrated;  "Why  I  chose  to  enroll  in 
this  course" — again  with  three  clearly  defined  and  interest- 
ingly supported  reasons;  "Why  I  think  architecture  (or  any 
other  choice )  is  a  good  vocation"—  with  three  sound  reasons. 
You  might  tell  your  audience  why  you  like  cats  better  than 
dogs,  classical  music  better  than  popular  music,  football 
better  than  basketball,  or  philosophy  better  than  mathemat- 
ics. In  any  event,  plan  to  make  your  point  of  view  inescap- 
ably clear,  support  it  with  three  clearly  identifiable  points, 
and  try  to  present  illustrative  material  that  will  help  make 
the  topic  interesting  and  meaningful  to  your  listeners.  It 
is  important  in  this  first  talk,  as  in  all  your  others,  to  have 
a  very  clear  basic  structure  (or  outline)  for  your  speech, 
and  to  make  sure  that  the  listeners  are  made  clearly  aware 
of  the  reasons  why  you  feel  as  you  do. 

As  you  and  your  classmates  present  these  first  talks, 
you  will  become  more  accurately  aware  of  your  own  prob- 
lems and  of  what  you  will  need  to  do  in  solving  them.  You 
will  learn  a  lot  from  your  own  experience  in  preparing  and 
delivering  your  speech,  and  you  will  learn  a  great  deal  more 
from  listening  to  your  fellow  students.  You  also  will  learn 
a  good  deal  about  their  interests  and  the  nature  of  their 
experience,  which  will  help  guide  your  choice  of  illustrative 
material  for  future  talks. 
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Standards  of  Good  Speech 


A  standard  is  a  device  measuring  or  estimating  value. 
Thus,  an  acre  is  a  standard  for  the  measurement  of 
land.  So  is  its  degree  of  fertility,  and  its  current  market 
price.  Other  standards  of  land  value  are  the  healthfulness, 
the  scenic  attractiveness,  and  the  convenience  of  its  loca- 
tion. All  these  are  questions  we  might  ask  about  any  piece 
of  land  in  trying  to  decide  how  "good"  it  is. 

This  is  the  kind  of  thinking  we  shall  now  try  to  do 
about  Speech.  What  is  it  that  determines  whether  or  not 
a  particular  speech  is  "good"? 

The  most  fundamental  requirement  for  a  speech — just 
as  for  a  piece  of  land — is  that  it  must  be  well  suited  to  the 
use  for  which  it  is  intended.  Land  that  is  good  for  a  farm 
might  be  bad  as  a  location  for  a  cement  factory.  Just  so,  a 
speech  that  is  intended  primarily  to  prove  to  the  listeners 
that  the  speaker  is  a  clever,  witty,  and  well  educated  fellow 
may  be  very  bad  as  an  instrument  to  persuade  them  to  accept 
his  ideas.  First  of  all,  then,  let  us  see  what  different  kinds 
of  "good"  speech  you  yourself  might  wish  to  use  on  different 
occasions: 

SPEECH  AS  PERSONAL  DISPLAY 

Every  individual  has  his  own  special  personality.  One 
person  is  gay  and  witty;  another  is  serious.  One  is  well  sup- 
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plied  with  scholarly  knowledge;  another  is  uneducated  from 
books  but  is  noted  for  his  common  sense  practicality.  One 
is  shy  and  unassuming;  another  is  assertive  and  bursting  with 
self-confidence.  Every  individual  will  speak  in  a  manner 
suited  to  his  own  personality.  The  shopkeeper  who  sells 
shoes  will  display  shoes  in  his  windows;  he  who  sells  furni- 
ture will  display  furniture.  In  precisely  the  same  manner, 
every  individual  is  bound  in  his  speech  to  display  his  own 
personal  characteristics.  Thus  it  is  wrong  to  believe  there 
is  any  one  general  standard  for  "good"  speech. 

Speech  is  "good"  when  it  best  expresses  the  personality 
of  the  speaker  in  a  manner  that  will  best  help  him  to  accom- 
plish his  purpose. 

SPEECH  AS  COMMUNICATION 

The  principle  that  has  just  been  stated  has  two  parts, 
each  of  which  is  essential.  First,  your  speech  must  express 
what  you  really  are:  what  you  know,  what  you  believe,  and 
what  you  feel  about  the  subject  you  are  discussing.  Second, 
your  speech  must  be  adapted  to  the  personalities  of  your 
listeners,  so  that  it  will  be  accepted  by  them.  Speech  is  a 
social  process,  binding  people  together;  it  serves  as  a  bridge 
between  separated  and  isolated  minds.  To  be  a  good 
speaker,  one  of  the  primary  requirements  is  to  learn  to  think 
about  matters  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  people  to  whom 
you  are  talking. 

The  seller  of  shoes  could  "display"  them  simply  by 
tossing  them  helter-skelter  into  his  window,  without  system 
or  order,  but  if  he  did  so,  he  would  have  few  buyers.  In- 
stead, his  whole  pattern  of  thinking  about  his  shoes  is  to 
arrange  their  display  in  such  a  way  as  to  attract  the  max- 
imum amount  of  favorable  attention  from  the  largest  possible 
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number  of  potential  purchasers.  This,  too,  should  be  the 
mode  of  thinking  of  anyone  when  he  speaks.  First,  express 
your  own  knowledge  and  ideas — which  will  be  different 
from  the  knowledge  and  ideas  of  other  people.  Second,  ex- 
press what  you  have  to  say  in  terms  that  will  be  attractive  to 
as  many  of  your  listeners  as  possible. 

SPEECH  AS  SOCIAL  CONTROL 

Speech  is  a  tool,  an  instrument,  or  a  weapon  for  getting 
people  to  do  what  we  want  them  to  do.  You  ask  a  question 
to  learn  something  you  do  not  know.  You  issue  a  stern  com- 
mand to  require  some  specific  service  from  an  unwilling 
subordinate.  You  state  your  desires  in  the  form  of  a  per- 
suasive argument  to  win  agreement  from  your  associates. 
Just  as  you  use  a  saw  to  cut  a  board  or  a  slide  rule  to  figure 
sums,  so  do  you  use  speech  to  affect  the  thinking  and  be- 
havior of  your  fellows.  When  this  standard  is  applied,  you 
find  that  a  speech  is  "good"  when  it  actually  does  secure  the 
results  which  you,  as  the  speaker,  are  seeking.  If  the  speaker 
is  admired  for  his  cleverness  but  offends  the  listeners  by 
being  too  assertive,  or  makes  errors  of  fact  which  convict 
him  of  ignorance,  or  is  so  vague  and  indefinite  that  his 
hearers  don't  know  just  what  he  means,  his  speech  is  cer- 
tainly "bad."  Like  any  other  tool,  our  speech  must  be  judged 
in  terms  of  its  usefulness  for  doing  the  job  for  which  it  is 
employed. 

SPEECH  AS  EXPLANATION 

A  large  proportion  of  our  speaking  is  intended  simply  to 
help  our  listeners  gain  a  clear  understanding  of  the  subject 
we  are  talking  about.  Thus,  a  teacher  devotes  his  life  to 
explaining  to  students  the  meaning  of  a  period  in  history, 
the  qualities  of  literature  or  philosophy,  the  elements  and 
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behavior  of  chemicals,  the  methods  of  building  bridges,  or 
the  economic  importance  of  supply  and  demand.  A  scout- 
master explains  to  the  boys  in  his  troop  how  to  cook  over  a 
campfire.  A  political  leader  explains  to  the  voters  how  the 
policies  he  advocates  will  affect  their  lives.  The  chief  re- 
quirement for  this  kind  of  speaking  is  that  it  be  clear.  The 
speech  is  "good"  when  the  listeners  understand  exactly  what 
the  speaker  intends  to  express. 

SPEECH  AS  CONCILIATION 

When  problems  arise  in  a  community,  such  as  the  ques- 
tion of  what  to  do  about  an  influx  of  foreign  immigrants  with 
little  money  and  no  specialized  job  skills,  there  often  are 
many  different  ideas  that  need  to  be  reconciled.  The  best 
method  is  for  the  individuals  who  are  concerned  to  meet 
together  and  talk  over  the  problem. 

First  of  all,  the  essential  facts  should  be  stated  and  ex- 
plained, so  that  everyone  understands  the  nature  of  the 
problem.  Then,  various  individuals  will  set  forth  their  ideas 
as  to  how  the  problem  might  be  solved.  Since  the  purpose 
is  not  to  "win  arguments"  but  to  arrive  at  the  best  conclusion, 
these  ideas  ought  to  be  stated  tentatively  and  as  mere  pos- 
sibilities. When  all  the  varied  ideas  have  been  stated,  the 
group  can  discuss  them,  bringing  to  bear  their  knowledge, 
experience,  and  common  sense,  in  an  attempt  to  arrive  at  a 
solution  that  will  be  as  fair  as  possible  to  all  who  are  con- 
cerned. As  a  result  of  this  discussion,  it  may  be  that  all  or 
most  of  those  in  attendance  will  agree  readily  upon  some  one 
plan.  If  this  is  not  accomplished,  perhaps  the  various  plans 
might  be  reduced  or  combined  into  two  possible  courses  of 
action,  from  which  a  choice  can  be  made.  The  speaking  is 
"good"  when  it  helps  solve  the  problem  that  has  arisen. 
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SPEECH  AS  DEBATE 

When  a  group  of  people  have  to  choose  between  two 
courses  of  action,  as  in  the  example  just  presented,  or  when 
voters  have  to  decide  between  two  candidates  for  office, 
debate  is  the  speech  tool  that  is  most  effective.  Debate  oc- 
curs when  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  that  cannot  be 
reconciled  through  discussion.  If  two  candidates  are  con- 
tending for  victory  in  an  election,  obviously  neither  one 
wishes  to  withdraw  in  favor  of  the  other.  Instead,  they  both 
present  their  qualifications  to  the  voters  as  best  they  can, 
and  the  result  is  determined  at  the  polls.  If  there  are  two 
different  ways  of  solving  the  question  of  what  to  do  with  the 
immigrant  settlers  in  a  community,  advocates  of  both  plans 
present  arguments  favoring  their  solution,  and  again  the 
result  should  be  decided  by  a  vote.  Thus,  speech  is  used 
instead  of  force.  Not  everyone  is  satisfied  with  the  results, 
perhaps,  but  all  accept  the  method  as  the  best  instrument  of 
democratic  civilization.  The  speaking  is  "good"  when  it  helps 
people  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  choice  of  action  or  decision. 

SPEECH  AS  CEREMONY 

One  large  functon  of  speech  is  simply  to  serve  as  both 
an  expression  and  a  cause  of  social  unity.  The  greetings  ex- 
changed among  friends  as  they  meet  on  the  street,  and 
much  social  conversation,  serve  these  dual  purposes:  to 
create  or  at  least  strengthen  bonds  of  fellowship  and  to  make 
evident  the  community  of  feeling.  Public  speeches  on  cere- 
monial occasions,  such  as  national  anniversaries,  inaugura- 
tions, school  commencements,  and  the  awarding  of  honors, 
are  of  a  similar  nature.  The  speaker  is  not  expected  to  rep- 
resent his  own  individuality;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  expected 
to  utter  the  traditional  and  conventional  sentiments  that 
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appear  appropriate  to  all  the  participants.  On  these  occa- 
sions, "good"  speech  is  that  which  stresses  the  universality 
of  such  basic  emotions  as  patriotism,  loyalty,  ethical  aspira- 
tions, and  comradeship.  The  jesting  and  rollicking  good  fel- 
lowship of  most  social  conversations  (which,  significantly, 
easily  evolve  into  bursts  of  singing)  have  precisely  these 
same  purposes. 

SUMMARY 

As  we  consider  these  seven  purposes  or  types  of  speech, 
it  is  evident  that  the  kind  of  speaking  that  is  "good"  for  one 
may  be  "bad"  for  another.  The  ultimate  and  conclusive  test 
of  the  effectiveness  of  any  speech  is  the  degree  to  which  it 
serves  the  purpose  of  the  speaker  in  addressing  his  specific 
audience  on  a  particular  occasion. 

Our  first  approach,  then,  to  the  standards  of  good  speech 
is  to  ask  what  purpose  it  is  intended  to  serve  and  to  judge 
it  in  terms  of  that  purpose.  Beyond  this,  however,  there  are 
various  requirements  that  must  be  met  by  any  speaker,  in 
any  situation.  These  requirements  constitute  a  set  of  basic 
characteristics  of  good  speech  that  every  speaker  (and  that 
means  every  individual)  should  master. 

BASIC  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  GOOD  SPEECH 

The  total  process  of  speaking  involves  four  general 
factors:  thought,  words,  voice,  and  action.  Effective  speak- 
ing depends  upon  achievement  of  at  least  minimal  standards 
for  each  of  these  factors. 

Thought 

The  purpose  of  speech  is  to  express  meaning.  The  worth 
of  the  speaking  is  determined  largely  by  the  worth  of  the 
speakers  thinking.  A  person  who  is  ignorant  has  less  to  say 
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than  an  individual  who  is  well  informed.  When  you  are 
speaking,  it  is  important  that  you  know  what  you  are  talking 
about.  You  have  no  moral  right  to  mislead  your  listeners 
by  misinfonning  them  about  basic  facts.  Furthermore,  if 
you  are  not  careful  of  your  facts,  you  will  soon  acquire  a 
reputation  for  being  unreliable  and  lose  all  your  influence. 

In  addition  to  being  factually  correct,  the  thoughts 
expressed  in  speech  must  be  clear.  Often  it  is  hard  to  deter- 
mine just  what  a  speaker  is  trying  to  say.  Perhaps  he  has 
not  carefully  thought  out  his  message  and  is  actually  uncer- 
tain himself  as  to  precisely  what  he  is  saying.  It  is  well  to 
make  a  practice  of  stating  very  clearly  and  simply  the  precise 
point  you  wish  to  make.  Then  you  can  illustrate  or  support 
it  with  clear  and  simple  illustrations  or  arguments.  It  is 
helpful  to  state  your  purpose  or  theme  very  clearly  in  your 
introduction,  then  to  restate  it  again  in  your  conclusion. 

Another  problem  concerning  the  thought  content  of 
your  speech  is  to  be  sure  it  is  well  organized.  If  you  have  in 
mind  three  reasons  why  something  should  be  done  (why  a 
particular  candidate  should  be  elected,  for  example),  state 
the  first  reason  clearly  and  support  it  with  proof,  then  the 
second  reason,  and  then  the  third.  Many  speeches  resemble 
heaps  of  material  that  have  been  thrown  together  with  no 
kind  of  plan.  The  materials  may  all  be  good,  but  before  they 
can  be  effective  they  must  be  sorted  out  and  arranged  in 
order.  Orderliness  is  even  more  important  in  speaking  than 
in  writing,  for  if  listeners  do  not  understand  clearly  what 
has  been  said,  they  can  not  turn  back  and  listen  again. 

Words 

In  considering  the  words  used  by  speakers,  the  chief 
requirements  are  to  use  words  that:  (1)  express  truly  and 
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accurately  what  the  speaker  intends  to  say,  (2)  are  readily 
understood  by  and  seem  appropriate  to  the  listeners,  (3) 
are  grammatically  correct,  ( 4 )  are  vivid  and  interesting,  ( 5 ) 
are  articulated  clearly,  and  (6)  are  pronounced  correctly. 

1.  At  the  very  best,  words  are  seldom  entirely  accurate. 
There  is  one  word  for  dog,  but  there  are  many  thousands  of 
individual  dogs,  each  one  different  to  a  degree  from  the 
others.  When  the  speaker  is  discussing  aesthetics  or  religion 
or  philosophy,  he  may  find  it  hard  to  find  words  that  define 
precisely  what  he  has  in  mind,  for  the  concepts  themselves 
are  likely  to  be  vague.  On  political  questions,  such  words 
as  "Communist"  and  "democrat"  have  meanings  that  are  not 
always  the  same  for  all  individuals.  "Appeasement,"  "co- 
existence," "truce,"  and  "retaliation"  are  other  slippery  words 
that  have  to  be  very  carefully  defined,  or  the  speaker  may 
find  his  meaning  ludicrously  misunderstood. 

2.  Listeners  often  prefer  speech  that  is  very  much  like 
their  own,  for  this  makes  it  easier  for  them  to  understand 
what  is  being  said.  Farmers,  for  example,  can  understand 
best  ideas  that  are  explained  with  ideas  and  language  drawn 
from  the  farm  and  village  life.  Miners  can  best  understand 
ideas  illustrated  with  terms  common  to  mining.  Often  when 
an  individual  gives  a  public  speech  he  is  tempted  to  use  lan- 
guage that  is  much  more  formal  than  in  his  ordinary  con- 
versation— and  usually  this  is  a  mistake.  Listeners  are  so 
accustomed  to  conversational  talk  that  they  unconsciously 
judge  a  speech  by  conversational  standards.  In  this  con- 
nection, a  warning  should  be  issued  against  writing  the 
speech  out  and  memorizing  it.  Almost  always  when  this  is 
done,  the  speech  has  a  "literary  style"  that  is  vastly  different 
from  the  flavor  of  genuine  talk,  so  that  it  sounds  artificial. 
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3.  Grammatical  correctness  is  a  standard  that  applies 
to  speech  just  as  much  as  to  writing,  although  in  a  somewhat 
different  way.  Gross  errors  of  grammar  are  readily  discerned 
by  listeners  and  cause  them  to  place  a  low  estimate  upon  the 
educational  and  even  intellectual  accomplishments  of  the 
speaker.  On  the  other  hand,  even  very  good  speakers  often 
use  a  looseness  of  sentence  structure  that  is  entirely  inoffen- 
sive in  speech  but  would  be  distasteful  in  writing.  Much  of 
the  meaning  conveyed  by  a  speaker  derives  from  his  voice 
and  gestures,  so  that  many  times  sentences  may  be  left  gram- 
matically incomplete,  yet  be  completed  in  effect  by  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulders  or  a  tilt  of  the  head.  Vulgarisms,  however, 
should  certainly  be  avoided,  as  should  all  other  gross  gram- 
matical errors. 

4.  Words  may  be  correct  and  definite,  yet  dull.  If  the 
audience  is  to  be  kept  interested,  the  speaker  should  try  to 
use  vivid  words  and  phrases  that  will  help  his  listeners  to 
experience  physically  what  he  is  saying  to  them.  If  he  speaks 
of  food,  his  description  should  be  so  full  that  they  can  taste, 
smell,  and  see  the  food  he  describes.  If  he  speaks  of  danger, 
he  should  use  vivid  terms  that  cause  the  listeners  to  shudder 
and  tremble  with  fear. 

5.  Articulation,  or  the  correct  enunciation  of  each  syl- 
lable of  every  word,  is  important.  If  the  audience  is  large, 
many  will  have  difficulty  understanding  what  is  said  unless 
every  word  is  clear-cut.  In  a  small  audience,  slovenly  articu- 
lation causes  even  the  uncritical  to  fear  that  the  speaker's 
thinking,  too,  may  lack  precision.  Very  few  people  are  un- 
able to  form  all  speech  sounds  clearly  and  correctly.  Yet, 
a  great  many  individuals  fall  into  habits  of  incomplete  ar- 
ticulation of  words.  The  best  remedy  is  to  practice  correct 
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articulation  in  private,  to  watch  the  results  of  your  practice 
in  conversation,  and  to  fix  firmly  in  your  mind  the  habit  of 
forming  each  sound  precisely. 

6.  "Correct"  pronunciation  is  whatever  pronunciation 
of  a  word  is  commonly  accepted  and  used  by  the  people 
with  whom  you  are  talking.  In  many  countries— Germany, 
China,  England,  the  United  States,  and  others — pronuncia- 
tion differs  very  greatly  from  one  section  to  another.  It  is 
impossible  to  determine  which  specific  pronunciation  of  any 
word  is  "correct."  If  you  form  the  habit  of  listening  carefully 
to  the  speech  of  your  associates,  your  own  ear  will  be  your 
best  guide  to  your  own  pronunciation. 

Voice 

The  very  least  we  must  ask  of  every  speaker  is  that  he 
speak  loudly  enough  to  be  heard.  Since  most  of  our  talking 
is  to  only  one  listener  or  to  a  few  people  in  a  small  room, 
this  requirement  is  usually  easily  met.  In  a  larger  room, 
with  a  larger  audience,  the  speaker  may  have  to  use  special 
effort  to  increase  his  volume.  For  most  speakers,  all  that  is 
required  is  practice.  Whereas  some  speakers  must  practice 
to  increase  their  volume,  others  have  a  habit  of  speaking  so 
loudly  as  to  be  offensive  and  must  be  warned  to  cultivate 
softer  tones.  Two  people  practicing  together,  one  speaking 
while  the  other  listens — and  stationing  themselves  at  various 
distances  apart — can  readily  train  one  another  to  speak  in 
whatever  volume  may  be  required. 

In  public  speaking  the  speaker  should  make  a  conscious 
effort  to  maintain  the  same  close  reflection  of  meaning  in 
his  inflections  and  vocal  patterns  of  pauses  and  emphases 
that  are  natural  in  conversation.  When  we  are  conversing 
with  friends,  we  give  no  thought  at  all  to  our  voices,  with  the 
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result  that  our  vocal  patterns  vary  with  great  sensitivity  to 
suit  the  precise  meaning  we  intend  to  convey.  But  when  an 
individual  gives  a  public  speech  or  even  takes  part  in  a  dis- 
cussion, he  is  aware  that  he  has  become  a  "public  figure" 
and  is  being  listened  to,  perhaps  critically,  by  relative 
strangers  .  This  self -consciousness  causes  him  to  try  to  govern 
his  voice — to  increase  the  volume,  and  to  hold  it  steady  if 
he  is  somewhat  nervous.  The  result  is  that  his  voice  appears 
to  "freeze"  into  an  expressionless  pattern,  losing  both  warmth 
and  variety.  In  public  speaking  the  best  remedy  is  to  try 
to  sound  as  "conversational"  as  possible. 

Speakers  sometimes  have  to  learn  to  control  the  rate 
at  which  they  speak.  Normally,  it  is  best  in  public  speaking 
to  talk  at  the  rate  of  about  135  to  165  words  a  minute.  If 
the  rate  is  much  slower,  the  speaking  seems  to  lack  energy 
and  the  audience  may  lose  interest.  If  it  is  much  faster,  the 
audience  may  find  it  difficult  to  follow  what  is  being  said. 
However,  the  rate  by  no  means  should  be  uniform.  One  of 
the  easiest  and  best  ways  of  holding  the  close  attention  of 
hearers  is  through  vocal  variety,  and  the  easiest  kind  of 
variety  to  achieve  is  variety  of  rate.  A  pause  can  be  a  very 
effective  means  of  giving  emphasis  to  a  particular  idea.  An 
impressive  phrase  might  be  spoken  quite  slowly.  A  series  of 
challenging  ideas  might  be  hurled  out  at  the  audience  with 
staccato  speed.  Almost  always  a  question  inserted  into  a 
speech  should  be  followed  by  a  pause,  inviting  the  audience 
to  think  about  the  proper  answer  to  it.  In  other  words,  when 
we  ask  for  an  average  rate  of  about  150  words  a  minute, 
the  speaker  should  remember  that  sometimes  he  may  speak 
at  the  rate  of  only  90  words  a  minute,  and  at  other  times  at 
a  rate  of  perhaps  190  words  a  minute. 

The  pitch  of  the  voice  is  also  a  matter  of  concern. 
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Women  are  expected  to  have  a  higher  pitch  than  men.  A 
tenor  voice  is  pitched  higher  than  a  baritone  or  a  bass.  Nor- 
mally the  pitch  at  which  we  speak  is  entirely  appropriate, 
and  we  need  give  it  no  thought.  Sometimes  a  man  may  speak 
in  a  pitch  that  is  too  high,  so  that  he  sounds  more  like  a 
woman  or  a  child  than  a  man.  In  such  cases,  he  should 
spend  time  in  private  practice,  speaking  at  a  lower  pitch 
level  until  it  becomes  habitual.  Under  the  stress  of  excite- 
ment there  is  a  normal  tendency  for  the  pitch  to  rise.  Since 
public  speaking  causes  many  people  to  be  nervous,  the 
tendency  is  to  deliver  speeches  at  a  pitch  level  higher  than 
is  used  in  conversational  speaking.  The  best  remedy  is  for 
the  speaker  to  give  conscious  attention  to  his  vocal  pitch  for 
his  first  two  or  three  sentences,  taking  care  to  keep  the  pitch 
level  down — perhaps  even  lower  than  usual.  After  that,  he 
can  safely  forget  it. 

Action 

More  than  most  people  realize,  we  speak  with  our  bodily 
posture,  with  our  gestures,  and  with  facial  expressions  as 
well  as  with  voice  and  words.  Your  listeners  will  judge 
whether  your  thinking  is  orderly  partly  by  noting  whether 
your  clothing  is  neatly  arranged.  They  will  determine 
whether  you  are  sincerely  earnest  in  what  you  say  by  the 
degree  of  intensity  of  your  gestures.  A  great  many  shades  of 
feeling  are  expressed  by  facial  expressions,  tilts  of  the  head, 
shrugs  of  the  shoulders,  and  gestures  of  the  hands,  An  old 
proverb  asserts  that  actions  speak  louder  than  words.  The 
same  is  true  to  a  degree  of  the  bodily  action  used  in  your 
speeches.  The  ideal  which  you  should  set  for  yourself  is  to 
be  just  as  expressive  bodily  in  your  public  speeches  as  you 
are  in  animated,  informal  conversation.  i 
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CONCLUSION 


As  you  study  and  practice  to  increase  your  ability  in 
speech,  you  must  first  of  all  have  clearly  in  mind  the  stand- 
ards of  good  speech.  In  this  chapter,  attention  has  been 
called  first  of  all  to  the  variety  in  kinds  of  speaking — each 
kind  having  its  own  special  characteristics.  Next,  you  have 
been  asked  to  consider  the  special  requirements  for  effective 
use  of  your  voice,  words,  thought,  and  bodily  action.  The 
next  step,  after  you  have  given  thoughtful  consideration  to 
yourself  and  your  own  speech  habits  in  terms  of  what  has 
been  said  in  this  chapter,  is  for  you  to  give  a  speech  to  your 
fellow  students  and  to  profit  from  the  criticism  of  your  speak- 
ing that  will  be  given  by  your  instructor. 

Prepare  a  brief  speech  ( three  to  five  minutes )  that  you 
wish  to  have  your  classmates  understand  clearly  and  thor- 
oughly. Limit  the  range  of  your  topic  and  define  your 
central  theme  so  carefully  that  you  have  a  simple  point  that 
can  be  adequately  covered  in  the  time  available.  Many 
speeches  fail  because  the  speaker  tries  to  say  so  much  that 
neither  he  nor  the  audience  knows  finally  just  what  it  is 
that  he  really  meant  to  say.  Adolf  Hitler  was  an  infamous 
influence  upon  modern  Europe,  but  he  did  know  how  to  use 
speech  influentially;  his  three  rules  for  speech-making  are 
worthy  of  meditation:  "Say  it  often;  keep  it  simple;  make 
it  burn." 

Your  topic  for  this  speech  should  be  drawn  from  a  field 
of  your  own  interest,  hence,  it  must  be  of  your  own  selection. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  good  intellectual  exercise  to  require  your- 
self to  attempt  to  formulate  a  clear-cut  talk  that  will  be 
actually  definitive  on  such  generalized  subjects  as  "What  is 
Communism,  or  Democracy,  or  Liberalism,  or  Conservatism, 
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or  Liberal  Education,  or  Internationalism?"  What  is  re- 
quired for  such  a  talk  is  a  definition  reinforced  with  specific 
illustrations,  followed  by  a  restatement  of  the  essential  mean- 
ing of  the  term. 

Other  kinds  of  topics  that  may  appeal  to  you  are  ex- 
planations of  a  process  (such  as  "How  to  Train  a  Dog"), 
of  an  incident  from  history  (such  as  "The  Defeat  at  Kas- 
serine  Pass"),  or  of  a  new  development  (such  as  "Subscrip- 
tion Television"). 

Do  your  best  to  prepare  your  speech  in  accordance  with 
the  standards  discussed  in  this  chapter.  Do  not  expect  to  be 
a  perfect  speaker  in  your  first  attempts;  do  your  best,  and 
then  seek  to  profit  as  best  you  can  from  the  criticisms  you 
will  receive.  Since  there  will  be  only  a  limited  time  for 
speaking  in  your  class,  perhaps  five  or  six  of  you  can  meet 
together  to  listen  to  one  another  and  to  offer  criticisms  of 
one  another  before  the  speeches  are  presented  to  the  entire 
class.  Once  again,  before  you  speak,  be  sure  you  know  just 
what  points  you  want  to  make,  then  try  to  make  them  as 
simply  and  directly  as  you  can. 
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The  Right  Attitude  for 
Effective  Speaking 


If  you  stop  for  a  moment  to  think  about  people  whom 
you  know,  you  will  realize  that  your  opinion  of  them 
depends  very  largely  upon  your  evaluation  of  their  sincerity. 
You  judge  them,  of  course,  in  terms  of  whether  or  not  they 
are  intelligent,  and  of  how  much  they  may  know.  You  also 
are  aware  of  their  social,  political,  and  economic  status.  But 
your  degree  of  affection  for  them  and  trust  in  them  is 
very  likely  to  be  determined  by  their  traits  of  character 
and  personality.  Above  all,  you  are  very  sensitive  to  their 
trustworthiness,  dependability,  generosity,  and  thoughtful 
concern  for  the  rights  and  the  opinions  of  others. 

This  means  that  of  all  human  characteristics,  what  we 
value  most  highly  is  attitude.  If  someone  should  ask  you, 
"What  kind  of  a  person  is  Mr.  Smith?"  you  would  be  likely 
to  reply  in  terms  of  his  attitude  toward  himself,  toward  his 
responsibilities,  and  toward  other  people.  Is  he  lazy  or  in- 
dustrious? Is  he  vain  and  conceited,  or  interested  in  other 
people?  Is  he  sympathetic,  or  too  self -centered?  Is  he  dog- 
matic and  assertive,  or  thoughtfully  considerate  of  the  opin- 
ions of  his  associates?  These  are  the  kinds  of  tests  we  apply 
(mostly  unconsciously)  when  we  are  forming  friendships, 
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or  when  we  evaluate  our  superiors,  inferiors,  and  co-workers. 
In  other  words,  these  are  the  standards  of  value  we  apply 
most  fundamentally  in  judging  human  nature. 

When  you  are  giving  a  speech,  the  audience  inevitably 
applies  the  same  kinds  of  tests  to  you,  as  a  speaker. 

It  is  a  serious  mistake  to  assume  that  the  most  important 
elements  in  a  speech  are  the  facts  that  you  use  and  the  words 
in  which  you  describe  them.  The  audience  listens  to  what 
you  say,  and  of  course  it  may  either  agree  or  disagree  with 
the  soundness  of  your  explanation  or  argument.  But  even 
more  basically,  the  audience  listens  for  and  observes  a  wide 
variety  of  cues  indicating  your  basic  attitudes,  or  character 
and  personality  traits. 

When  Aristotle  wrote  De  Rhetorica,  his  great  treatise  on 
persuasive  speaking,  about  350  B.  C,  he  said  that  persuasive- 
ness derives  from  three  sources:  ( 1 )  facts,  and  the  arguments 
drawn  from  those  facts;  (2)  the  emotions  of  the  audience, 
including  the  auditors'  awareness  of  their  own  self-interest 
in  relation  to  the  subject;  and  (3)  the  character  and  per- 
sonality of  the  speaker.  He  concluded  that  of  all  these 
sources,  the  last  is  the  most  influential.  In  all  the  centuries 
since  then,  students  and  critics  of  speech  have  been  inclined 
to  agree  that  the  quality  of  the  speaker  himself  is  of  more 
weight  in  determining  audience  reaction  than  what  he  says. 
As  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  expressed  it:  "For  the  most  part, 
what  you  are  stands  over  you  and  thunders  so  loud  I  cannot 
hear  what  you  say  to  the  contrary." 

Cato,  who  has  been  called,  "The  noblest  Roman  of  them 
all,"  concluded  that  the  ideal  orator  is  "a  good  man,  trained 
in  the  arts  of  speech."  The  first  necessity,  then,  is  to  be  a 
"good"  man — trusted  and  liked  by  the  people  to  whom  you 
will  be  talking.   After  this  requirement  has  been  met,  the 
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next  necessity  is  to  learn  the  techniques  and  skills  of  orderly 
and  effective  speech. 

When  President  Syngman  Rhee  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  addressed  the  Joint  Session  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  in  July,  1954,  he  urgently  pleaded  that  the 
United  States  change  its  basic  foreign  policy  for  dealing 
with  the  threat  of  Communist  imperialism.  He  warned  that 
conciliation  cannot  succeed  and  that  Communist  force  must 
be  met  with  greater  force  exerted  by  the  democracies.  Na- 
turally, the  Congress  did  not  particularly  like  what  he  was 
telling  them,  for  they  preferred  the  policy  that  they  them- 
selves had  formulated  and  were  pursuing.  Nevertheless, 
their  respect  was  so  great  for  President  Rhee  as  a  person — 
for  his  courage,  sincerity,  and  demonstrated  foresightedness 
in  foreign  affairs — that  they  gave  him  one  of  the  greatest 
ovations  ever  accorded  a  foreign  head  of  state  in  Congress. 
Even  though  they  were  not  then  ready  to  accept  his  ideas, 
they  were  overwhelmed  with  the  knowledge  that  they  were 
listening  to  a  very  great  man,  who  was  speaking  with  elo- 
quent conviction  on  behalf  of  freedom  and  humanity.  This 
is  an  example  of  the  tremendous  persuasive  power  arising 
from  the  right  kind  of  character  and  personality.  It  illus- 
trates what  Cato  meant  when  he  said  the  ideal  orator  is  first 
of  all  a  good  man. 

THE  RIGHT  APPROACH  TO  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

What  this  means  to  you,  as  a  student,  is  that  you  must 
not  think  of  improving  yourself  as  a  public  speaker  in  terms 
of  mastering  techniques,  but  basically  in  terms  of  developing 
the  right  attitudes.  The  right  attitude  for  a  speaker  can  be 
summarized  in  a  two-pronged  phrase:  He  must  have  self- 
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respect  and  respect  for  his  fellows.  Let  us  see  just  what  this 
means. 

Self-respect 

Another  term  for  self-respect  is  "integrity."  Anyone  who 
respects  himself  will  insist  upon  being  perfectly  honest.  If 
an  individual  does  not  live  up  to  his  own  highest  standards, 
he  himself  is  the  first  one  to  know  it.  If  he  knows  that  he 
is  cheating  and  lying,  or  that  he  is  lazy,  irresponsible,  or  fails 
to  do  his  best,  he  cannot  possibly  think  highly  of  himself. 
Finally,  if  he  does  not  respect  himself  highly,  he  betrays  his 
lack  of  self-trust  in  many  ways  and  very  soon  his  associates 
also  lose  their  trust  in  him  . 

Socrates  is  well-known  as  an  example  of  the  highest 
integrity.  He  was  arrested  in  ancient  Athens  for  teaching 
philosophical  ideas  that  were  not  approved  by  the  state. 
When  he  was  brought  to  trial  and  found  guilty  of  such  teach- 
ing, the  judge  told  him,  "You  are  an  old  man  and  we  all 
respect  your  good  intentions.  If  you  will  only  promise  never 
to  do  any  more  such  teaching,  you  may  go  free;  otherwise, 
you  must  die."  Socrates  replied  to  him,  "I  would  rather  speak 
after  my  manner  and  die  than  after  your  manner  and  live." 
This  is  the  kind  of  self-respect  that  has  won  for  Socrates  a 
position  of  high  renown  in  the  history  of  civilization. 

If  a  speaker  respects  himself,  his  voice  and  his  whole 
bearing  will  reflect  the  calm  confidence  of  one  who  knows  in 
his  own  heart  that  he  is  at  least  trying  to  do  and  say  the 
right  things.  The  highest  praise  that  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  gave  to  Jesus  was  that,  "He  spoke  as  one  having 
authority."  He  spoke  with  the  sureness  of  one  who  was  right, 
because  He  never  said  anything  He  did  not  believe  to  be 
true.   This  is  a  tremendous  quality  of  personality  to  which 
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every  speaker  should  strive  to  attain.  It  is  not  easy,  for  there 
are  many  social  pressures  to  compromise  one's  own  beliefs 
in  order  to  be  popular.  But  the  speaker  who  tries  to  win 
acceptance  from  his  listeners  by  telling  them  what  they  want 
to  hear  rather  than  what  he  himself  thinks  is  right  will  very 
soon  betray  his  insincerity  and  lose  their  respect. 

Respect  for  others 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  have  respect  only  for  one's 
own  ideas.  This  may  be  honest,  but  it  is  also  blind  and  ig- 
norant, and  leads  to  arrogance  and  conceit.  Humility  and 
open-mindedness  are  indispensable  qualities  for  the  effective 
speaker.  He  must  not  only  respect  himself,  but  he  must  also 
respect  the  opinions,  the  knowledge,  and  the  sincerity  of 
his  associates.  Thus,  even  though  he  may  argue  earnestly 
for  his  own  point  of  view,  he  is  always  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  those  to  whom  he  speaks  also  have  intelligence,  knowl- 
edge, and  an  honest  desire  to  do  right. 

Everyone  who  has  any  ability  of  self-analysis  is  certain 
to  be  aware  of  his  own  shortcomings.  He  knows  that  his 
knowledge  is  bounded  by  great  areas  of  ignorance.  He 
knows  that  his  own  experience  is  limited.  He  realizes  that 
his  understanding  is  not  infallible.  Therefore,  even  while  he 
is  doing  his  best  to  explain  and  support  his  own  best  con- 
clusions, he  also  should  keep  his  mind  open  to  receive  the 
best  guidance  and  correction  of  his  views  from  those  to 
whom  he  is  speaking. 

The  good  man 

What  Cato  had  in  mind  in  describing  the  ideal  orator 
as  a  good  man  was  an  individual  who  would  never  debase 
himself  by  giving  his  audience  less  than  his  best,  and  who 
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would  always  be  trying  to  learn  and  improve  himself  by 
profiting  from  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  others. 

What  is  needed  for  effective  speaking  is  not  just  one  of 
the  two  characteristics  we  have  described,  but  both  of  them 
in  balance:  a  respect  for  oneself  combined  with  respect  for 
the  listeners.  This  combination  of  attitudes  leads  to  sound 
preparation  of  speeches,  and  helps  in  their  effective  delivery. 

SOUND  PREPARATION 

No  one  who  respects  both  himself  and  his  audience  will 
ever  try  to  make  a  speech  until  he  has  prepared  it  very  care- 
fully. First  of  all,  he  will  analyze  his  subject  thoughtfully  to 
be  sure  he  understands  it.  If  he  is  talking  about  inflation, 
he  will  not  hastily  gather  a  few  ideas  on  the  subject,  but  will 
study  it  intensively  until  he  comes  to  a  genuine  understanding 
of  its  causes,  nature,  and  effects.  Then  he  will  set  about 
systematically  to  gather  a  vast  body  of  specific  facts,  both 
to  insure  his  own  understanding  and  to  help  him  in  guiding 
the  thinking  of  his  listeners.  He  will  search  out  various  ex- 
amples or  illustrations  that  will  help  him  to  make  clear  the 
nature  and  results  of  inflation. 

On  such  a  complex  subject  as  inflation,  the  speaker  will 
recognize  his  own  limitations.  He  will  understand  that  in- 
flation is  a  complex  problem  that  trained  and  experienced 
economists  do  not  thoroughly  understand.  Hence,  he  will 
avoid  sweeping  generalizations  and  will  take  care  not  to 
sound  dogmatic.  He  will  frankly  tell  himself,  and  then  in  his 
speech  will  tell  his  audience,  "There  is  a  great  deal  about 
this  subject  that  I  do  not  understand."  Then  he  will  proceed 
to  solid  facts  and  simple  illustrations,  setting  forth  what  he 
does  know.  This  process  will  result  in  a  speech  that  is 
marked  by  confidence,  for  the  speaker  has  carefully  studied 
his  subject  and  discusses  it  wholly  in  terms  of  fact  and  ex- 
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perience.  But  the  speech  will  also  be  marked  by  humility 
and  consideration  for  opposing  views,  for  the  speaker  will 
know  that  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  far  from  complete. 

EFFECTIVE  DELIVERY 

In  presenting  this  speech  on  inflation  to  an  audience, 
the  speaker  should  never  forget  that  his  listeners  also  know 
a  great  deal  about  the  subject.  They  are  subjected  to  the 
evils  and  difficulties  of  constantly  rising  prices  just  as  he  is. 
They  have  examples  from  their  own  experience,  in  addition 
to  the  examples  he  describes  for  them.  Consequently,  he 
should  not  try  to  "tell  them  what  is  true"  about  inflation, 
but  to  share  his  ideas  with  them  while  inviting  them  to  do 
their  own  thinking  about  it. 

The  speaker  who  respects  his  audience  as  well  as  him- 
self will  make  frequent  use  of  questions.  He  will  ask,  "Do 
you  agree  with  me  that  inflation  is  fundamentally  caused  by 
lack  of  productive  resources?"  He  will  refer  to  experiences 
that  all  have  shared,  saying:  "We  all  know  that  the  high 
price  of  food  causes  great  hardship."  He  will  present  his 
own  ideas  tentatively  rather  than  dogmatically,  in  such  forms 
as:  "It  seems  to  me.  . . ."  and  "Judging  from  my  own  experi- 
ence, I  would  conclude. . ."  When  the  occasion  permits,  he 
will  encourage  his  audience  to  ask  questions  and  offer  opin- 
ions in  a  group  discussion  following  his  speech. 

In  any  event,  the  delivery  of  a  speech  is  far  less  a  matter 
of  mechanics  than  it  is  of  attitudes.  A  speaker  must  speak 
out  loudly  enough  to  be  heard,  and  clearly  enough  to  be 
understood.  Beyond  this,  the  most  important  vocal  consid- 
eration is  that  his  voice  should  mirror  his  own  attitudes  of 
self-respect  and  respect  for  his  listeners.  He  should  stand 
reasonably  erect  and  should  look  at  his  audience  rather  than 
at  the  floor  or  at  a  wall.  He  should  be  composed  and  poised 
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rather  than  fidget  nervously.  But  again,  these  physical  aspects 
of  delivery  will  pretty  well  take  care  of  themselves  if  the 
speaker  has  a  message  in  which  he  honestly  believes,  and 
which  he  earnestly  desires  to  have  his  audience  consider 
realistically. 

The  best  "delivery"  is  always  two-way:  ideas  going  from 
the  speaker  to  his  listener,  but  also  the  reactions  of  the 
audience  coming  back  to  the  speaker  and  being  given  due 
consideration  by  him.  In  this  sense,  a  public  speech  is  very 
much  like  a  conversation.  It  ought  not  to  be  written  out 
or  memorized,  for  if  it  is,  the  speaker  is  advertising  to  his 
audience  the  fact  that  he  desires  to  "tell  them  what  to 
believe,"  and  that  he  does  not  much  care  what  they  may 
think  about  it.  If  the  speaker  has  his  facts  and  ideas  well  in 
mind,  then  delivers  them  to  the  audience  extemporaneously, 
he  can  change  and  adjust  his  remarks  in  accordance  with  the 
audience  reaction.  This  is  real  communication. 

It  is  never  possible  to  "deliver"  ideas  to  an  audience 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  you  could  deliver  eggs  to  them. 
All  the  speaker  can  do  is  to  express  ideas  and  feelings  which, 
in  turn,  "stir  up"  ideas  and  feelings  in  the  minds  of  his 
listeners.  What  he  "stirs  up"  in  their  minds  may  be  a  simple 
acceptance  of  what  he  says.  Or  it  may  be  a  positive  rejection 
of  his  ideas,  in  case  the  listeners  believe  them  to  be  wrong. 
More  often,  each  individual  auditor  reacts  by  believing  and 
accepting  a  part  of  what  is  said,  and  by  rejecting  or  modi- 
fying other  parts. 

Adolf  Hitler  said  in  his  book,  Mein  Kampf,  that  public 
speaking  proved  to  be  the  best  means  of  building  up  his  Nazi 
Party  in  Germany,  "for  reasons  that  are  largely  psycho- 
logical." He  went  on  to  explain  that  when  the  Nazi  Party 
message  was  delivered  to  an  audience  in  person,  the  speaker 
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could  watch  their  faces  and  could  judge  whether  or  not  he 
was  having  the  desired  effect.  When  he  saw  a  reaction  of 
doubt,  he  could  develop  his  ideas  still  further,  with  additional 
examples  or  facts,  until  he  perceived  that  his  listeners  were 
agreeing  with  him. 

Similarly,  in  all  the  Communist  countries,  "discussion 
meetings"  are  held  frequently.  Trained  agitators,  represent- 
ing the  Communist  Party,  speak  to  groups  of  people  about 
current  governmental  policies,  and  encourage  them  to  raise 
any  questions  or  express  any  doubts  they  may  have.  Then 
the  agitator  answers  their  questions  with  renewed  argu- 
ments and  facts.  Of  course,  if  they  do  not  finally  agree  with 
him,  he  calls  in  the  police  to  arrest  the  "traitors."  But  in  most 
instances  the  resort  to  the  police  is  not  needed;  the  speaker 
is  able  to  "convince"  the  listeners  that  what  the  Party  and 
the  state  have  decreed  is  something  they  must  accept. 

Surely,  in  our  democratic  countries  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  make  fuller  and  better  use  of  speech  than  could 
be  done  in  such  dictatorships  as  Nazi  Germany  or  Com- 
munist Russia  and  China.  The  job  of  the  democratic  speaker 
is  to  prepare  the  best  facts  and  ideas  he  can,  and  to  share 
them  with  his  audience  honestly.  In  this  way,  he  is  able 
to  give  his  listeners  better  information  than  they  can  indi- 
vidually get  for  themselves.  At  the  same  time,  he  can 
profit  in  his  own  thinking  by  taking  careful  note  of  their 
reactions,  and  by  incorporating  into  his  own  knowledge  the 
information  and  experiences  they  may  have  to  add  to  his 
own.  Thus,  a  better  understanding  is  achieved  by  both  the 
speaker  and  the  audience. 

CONCLUSION 

This  chapter  has  made  the  point  that  good  speaking 
depends  very  fundamentally  upon  the  attitudes  held  by 
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the  speaker,  primarily  upon  his  having  self-respect  and  re- 
spect for  his  listeners.  If  he  is  worthy  of  respect  his  views 
will  carry  much  greater  weight.  If  he  has  a  genuine  feeling 
of  respect,  sympathy,  and  brotherhood  for  his  auditors,  they 
will  respond  with  similar  feelings  toward  him.  Good  speak- 
ing is  not  a  "performance"  in  which  the  speaker  is  judged 
by  his  poise,  skill,  and  beauty  of  diction,  but  a  genuine  two- 
way  communication,  a  sharing  of  ideas  honestly  arrived  at 
and  honestly  expressed. 

Each  student  should  prepare  to  speak  to  the  class  on 
topics  selected  by  the  speakers  themselves.  Since  classroom 
time  is  limited,  no  speech  should  be  longer  than  five  minutes. 
Each  student  should  select  a  subject  of  genuine  concern 
to  both  himself  and  his  audience.  He  should  think  the  sub- 
ject through  carefully  to  be  sure  he  understands  it  as  well 
as  he  can.  Then  he  should  gather  specific  facts  and  examples 
that  will  help  both  him  and  the  audience  to  understand  it 
better.  Finally,  he  should  deliver  the  speech  to  the  audience 
in  a  spirit  of  genuine  humility.  If  he  does  so,  his  voice  and 
gestures  will  convey  to  the  listeners  this  vital  message: 
"This  is  my  best  thought  on  the  subject.  I  hope  that  all  I 
am  saying  may  be  true  and  sound.  On  the  other  hand,  I'm 
sure  you,  too,  have  knowledge  and  ideas  about  this  subject. 
Hence,  I  am  eager  not  only  to  tell  you  what  I  know,  but  also 
to  see  how  you  may  react  to  it,  in  order  that  I  may  test  the 
soundness  of  my  ideas  by  the  nature  of  your  response/' 

Following  these  speeches,  the  instructor  may  wish  to 
offer  criticisms  of  them,  based  on  the  principles  set  forth 
in  this  and  the  two  preceding  chapters.  He  may  also  wish 
to  call  on  members  of  the  audience  to  express  their  own 
reactions  to  the  speeches,  for  learning  is  a  process  of  sharing. 
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Listening  is  at  least  as  important  as  speaking — and 
usually  much  more  important.  You  learn  far  more  while 
listening  than  you  do  by  speaking.  Perhaps  this  is  why  you 
were  born  with  one  tongue  but  with  two  ears.  Certainly  it 
is  true  that  you  listen  a  great  deal  more  than  you  speak. 
You  will  be  a  better  student  and  a  better  citizen  if  you 
learn  to  listen  with  discrimination  and  intelligence. 

Good  listening  depends  upon  a  number  of  factors.  Con- 
sider each  of  them  and  see  what  you  can  do  for  your  own 
self -improvement : 

Hearing 

Obviously,  you  cannot  listen  if  you  can  not  hear.  In  the 
United  States  it  is  estimated  that  about  fifteen  million  people 
have  some  hearing  disability,  ranging  from  a  slight  loss  of 
hearing  to  complete  deafness.  This  means  that  about  one 
person  in  twelve  has  some  degree  of  hearing  loss.  Are  you  one 
of  them? 

The  hearing  structure  in  the  ear  is  very  delicate.  The 
system  of  interlocking  bones  in  the  middle  ear  is  easily  dam- 
aged by  a  blow  or  a  fall.  In  old  age,  the  bones  in  the  middle 
ear  ossify,  or  become  stiffened,  which  is  chiefly  why  so  many 
elderly  people  are  partly  deaf;  there  may  be  damage  to  the 
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auditory  nerve,  which  leads  from  the  inner  ear  to  the  brain; 
or  the  eardrum  may  have  been  punctured  in  an  accident. 
If,  for  any  reason,  you  do  not  hear  well,  you  will  need  to 
compensate  for  this  handicap  by  taking  care  to  sit  near  the 
front  of  the  group,  close  to  the  speaker.  By  watching  his 
face  intently,  you  will  understand  part  of  what  he  says 
from  his  expressions,  and  even  from  the  movement  of  his 
lips.  Meanwhile,  if  you  have  not  already  done  so,  you  should 
consult  a  trained  audiologist  and  follow  his  advice. 

Attentiveness 

You  can  not  listen  well  if  you  are  not  paying  close 
attention  to  the  speaker.  This  may  be  difficult  if  others  are 
making  noise,  or  if  there  is  a  disturbance  outside  the  room. 
But  lack  of  attentiveness  usually  results  from  your  having 
your  own  mind  occupied  with  other  things  that  you  find 
more  interesting  than  what  the  speaker  is  saying.  You  may 
be  thinking  about  your  home,  about  the  weather,  or  about 
some  personal  problem.  The  first  thing  you  need  to  do  to  be 
a  good  listener  is  to  train  yourself  to  pay  absolute  and  close 
attention  to  what  is  being  said. 

Discrimination 

Not  everything  that  a  speaker  says  is  of  equal  impor- 
tance. He  may  state  a  general  principle — about  the  nature 
of  Communist  aggression,  for  example — then  give  three  or 
four  examples,  to  be  sure  you  understand  fully  what  he 
means.  It  is  far  more  important  to  remember  the  principle 
than  it  is  to  remember  the  examples.  Therefore,  you  should 
learn  to  listen  with  careful  discrimination,  to  note  what  is 
particularly  important  so  that  that  is  what  you  will  remember. 
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Personal  application 

Much  of  what  any  speaker  says  has  little  direct  signifi- 
cance for  you,  yourself.  If  he  is  explaining  a  principle  of  eco- 
nomics, you  may  find  that  you  already  know  two-thirds  of 
what  he  is  explaining.  Obviously,  you  should  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  other  third — to  the  parts  of  his  explanation 
that  are  new  to  you.  One  question  you  should  always  have 
in  mind  is:  "What  does  this  speaker  have  to  say  that  is  of 
value  to  me?"  And  you  will  listen  to  his  speech  carefully 
to  find  the  answers  to  that  specific  question. 

Your  own  knowledge 

It  is  probably  impossible  to  listen  intelligently  to  a 
speech  on  algebra  if  you  have  not  studied  much  mathemat- 
ics. Similarly,  you  will  not  make  much  sense  out  of  what  a 
speaker  has  to  say  about  international  affairs  if  you  are 
wholly  ignorant  on  the  subject.  Part  of  your  preparation 
for  listening  consists  of  wide  reading  and  study,  to  make 
yourself  a  good  student.  The  more  you  know,  the  better  fitted 
you  are  to  learn  from  the  knowledge  of  others. 

Sympathy 

You  listen  much  more  attentively  to  people  you  like, 
than  you  do  to  people  you  dislike.  Also,  you  listen  more 
closely  to  the  expression  of  opinions  that  conform  to  your 
own  than  you  do  to  opinions  with  which  you  disagree.  Simi- 
larly, you  listen  more  carefully  to  the  discussion  of  subjects 
in  which  you  are  interested  than  you  do  when  the  speaker 
talks  about  something  in  which  you  have  no  personal  inter- 
est. This  is  very  natural,  and  to  a  large  degree  unavoidable. 
Yet  you  should  try  very  hard  to  listen  closely  to  people 
you  dislike,  to  opinions  with  which  you  disagree,  and  to  talk 
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about  subjects  in  which  you  are  uninterested.  For  only  in 
this  way  can  you  expand  the  range  of  your  interests  and 
sympathies. 

How  can  you  be  sure  you  won't  like  chemistry,  philoso- 
phy, literature,  or  astronomy  if  you  don't  know  anything 
about  them?  One  excellent  way  to  broaden  your  interests  is 
by  attentive  listening — no  matter  what  is  being  discussed. 
Even  the  people  you  do  not  like  often  have  something  to 
teach  you.  It  is  wise  to  learn  all  you  can  about  opinions 
different  from  your  own,  if  only  so  that  you  know  better 
how  to  refute  opposing  arguments. 

Physical  conditions 

Naturally,  you  cannot  listen  very  well  if  you  are  cold, 
hungry,  tired,  or  suffering  from  illness.  When  it  is  important 
to  listen  well,  you  should  be  as  rested  and  comfortable  as 
possible.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  too  comfortable  ( as, 
for  example,  just  after  a  large  meal,  or  when  you  are  very 
warm),  you  may  find  it  far  easier  to  go  to  sleep  than  to 
listen  intently.  Good  listening  requires  physical  as  well  as 
mental  preparation. 

RULES  FOR  GOOD  LISTENING 

There  are  some  rules  for  good  listening  which  you 
should  apply,  whether  you  are  listening  to  a  lecture  by 
a  professor,  to  a  fellow  student  giving  a  speech,  or  to  a 
public  speaker  in  a  community  meeting. 

Take  written  notes 

You  will  remember  only  a  small  portion  of  what  is  said 
— far  less,  in  fact,  than  you  expect  to  remember.  If  the  situ- 
ation permits,  you  should  write  down  the  important  points, 
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for  otherwise  what  is  said  cannot  have  much  lasting  value 
for  you. 

Listen  for  the  theme 

Even  if  the  speaker  talks  for  a  whole  hour,  it  is  probable 
that  most  of  what  he  says  will  be  in  explanation  or  support 
of  a  single  central  theme.  When  you  are  taking  notes,  you 
should  not  try  to  copy  down  all  he  says,  but  merely  this 
theme,  and  the  main  points  by  which  it  is  supported. 

Show  your  interest  by  close  concentration 

It  is  important  not  only  to  listen  effectively,  but  to  make 
your  concentration  of  attention  very  apparent.  If  the  speaker 
sees  you  with  your  eyes  closely  fixed  upon  him,  and  with 
your  body  bent  slightly  forward  in  an  alert  attitude,  he  will 
be  encouraged  and  will  be  able  to  speak  better.  Similarly,  if 
you  sag  in  your  seat,  let  your  body  droop,  and  look  at  the 
floor  or  out  the  window,  you  will  be  disturbing  not  only  the 
speaker  but  also  the  other  auditors. 

Think  while  you  listen 

A  speaker  speaks  at  the  rate  of  about  150  words  a  min- 
ute; but  our  minds  work  normally  at  the  rate  of  about  500 
words  a  minute.  This  means  that  every  listener  has  a  great 
deal  of  "spare  time."  You  should  use  this  extra  time  to 
expand  upon  what  the  speaker  has  to  say.  Add  illustrations 
from  your  own  experience.  Question  his  ideas,  to  determine 
whether  you  agree  with  them. 

Examine  the  evidence 

When  a  speaker  is  presenting  a  particular  point  of 
view  ( for  example,  he  may  be  advocating  a  specific  method 
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of  preserving  and  expanding  the  national  parks),  analyze 
carefully  the  evidence  he  presents.  Does  he  have  the  solid 
facts  necessary  as  the  basis  for  an  informed  judgment?  Is 
his  reasoning  and  use  of  logic  sound?  Does  he  simply  make 
assertions,  or  does  he  support  what  he  has  to  say  with  objec- 
tive data? 

Watch  the  technique  of  the  speaker 

You  can  learn  a  great  deal  about  public  speaking  by 
listening,  whether  you  are  hearing  a  good  speech  or  a  poor 
one.  Ask  yourself  what  the  speaker  is  doing  or  saying  that 
makes  his  speech  interesting— or  boring?  If  the  speaker  an- 
tagonizes his  audience,  try  to  figure  out  why  and  how.  If 
what  he  says  sounds  so  reasonable  that  you  want  to  agree 
with  him,  try  to  determine  the  method  by  which  he  makes 
his  ideas  attractive.  Watch  his  posture  and  listen  to  his 
voice  to  help  you  to  guide  your  own  delivery. 

Summarize  the  speaker's  message 

After  the  speech  has  ended,  make  a  quick  mental  or 
written  summary  of  its  main  theme  and  chief  points,  to  be 
sure  you  can  identify  them  and  to  help  you  in  remembering 
them.  This  is  good  practice  in  learning  to  pick  out  what  is 
important  from  the  mass  of  secondary  materials  in  the  speech. 

Talk  over  the  speech  with  others 

When  the  meeting  is  over,  it  is  excellent  practice  for  sev- 
eral of  the  students  to  gather  together  for  a  brief  discussion 
of  the  lecture  or  of  the  student  speeches  they  have  heard. 
Test  your  own  comprehension  by  comparing  it  with  others. 
You  will  doubtless  find  that  they  observed  some  important 
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aspects  of  the  speech  that  you  may  have  missed.   Similarly, 
you  may  be  able  to  add  to  their  understanding. 

LISTENING  SITUATIONS 

A  great  deal  of  education  necessarily  consists  of  listening 
to  lectures.  Unhappily,  not  all  teachers  are  skillful  lecturers, 
and  even  the  best  lecturers  have  days  when  their  lectures 
are  likely  to  be  confused  or  dull.  But  whether  the  lecture  is 
good  or  bad,  your  business  is  to  learn  all  you  can  from  it. 
You  should  take  rather  full  notes  on  the  lecture;  and  after 
it  is  over,  you  should  compare  your  notes  with  those  taken  by 
other  students.  On  the  other  hand,  do  not  try  to  copy  down 
all  the  teacher  says.  Leave  your  mind  free  to  evaluate  and 
discriminate.  Take  down  only  the  chief  points  and  the  key 
illustrations.  While  you  are  studying  your  lecture  notes,  com- 
pare them  with  what  you  have  read  on  the  same  subject. 
In  this  way,  you  will  be  able  to  master  its  full  significance. 

In  your  speech  class,  you  will  listen  to  perhaps  twenty 
times  as  many  speeches  as  you  will  give.  Be  sure  to  be  atten- 
tive to  every  speech,  for  this  not  only  helps  you  as  a  listener, 
but  it  also  encourages  and  assists  the  student  who  is  speak- 
ing. After  the  class  is  over,  go  up  to  the  students  who  gave 
speeches  and  talk  with  them  about  it.  Perhaps  they  can  give 
you  more  information  on  the  subject  than  they  covered  in  the 
speech.  You  may  wish  to  disagree  with  some  of  their  com- 
ments, and  by  doing  so  you  may  help  to  clarify  both  your 
own  thinking  and  theirs.  If  you  do  so  tactfully,  you  may  be 
able  to  give  them  some  good  advice  that  will  help  them  to 
speak  better  the  next  time.  Education  is  a  cooperative  proc- 
ess; all  students  will  advance  most  rapidly  as  they  help  one 
another. 

When  you  are  listening  to  any  speech,  in  school  or  in 
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the  community,  be  quiet,  attentive,  and  polite,  but  also  be 
responsive.  A  listener  who  sits  like  a  log,  with  no  expression, 
is  a  handicap  to  any  speaker.  If  the  speaker  tells  a  joke, 
laugh  to  show  your  enjoyment.  If  he  asks  a  question  or 
makes  a  challenging  statement,  show  by  your  facial  and  bod- 
ily expression  that  you  are  responding  to  it  personally.  Try 
to  convey  your  own  feelings  back  to  him,  for  all  good  speak- 
ing is  a  two-way  communication,  not  only  from  the  speaker 
to  the  audience,  but  also  from  the  audience  back  to  the 
speaker. 

When  time  permits,  it  is  well  to  have  the  speeches  fol- 
lowed by  a  question  and  discussion  period,  so  that  the  audi- 
ence can  make  clear  its  own  feelings  about  the  subject  dis- 
cussed. A  good  speaker  will  learn  a  great  deal  about  how  to 
handle  his  next  speech  by  noting  carefully  the  nature  of  the 
audience  reaction.  One  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  listeners 
is  to  serve  as  guides  for  the  speaker's  own  further  im- 
provement. 

VALUES  OF  GOOD  LISTENING 

As  has  been  indicated  already,  good  listening  serves  as 
an  aid  and  an  inspiration  for  good  speaking.  You  will  find 
that  a  responsive  and  sympathetic  audience  will  be  of  vast 
help  to  you  when  you  are  giving  a  speech.  Similarly,  you 
should  try  to  help  the  speaker  in  every  way  you  can  by 
assuring  him  of  your  own  genuine  interest.  Even  if  his  ner- 
vousness leads  him  to  make  a  serious  mistake,  do  not  in  any 
way  ridicule  him.  Make  him  feel  that  he  is  among  friends, 
all  of  whom  are  trying  to  help  him  to  become  better. 

Even  if  you  never  do  become  a  fluent  and  effective 
speaker,  you  can  probably  learn  to  be  an  attentive  and 
responsive  listener.    Good  listening  is  always  appreciated. 
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Alert  listening  will  gain  for  you  the  reputation  of  both  intelli- 
gence and  good  will — two  qualities  that  are  highly  regarded. 
It  is  a  sure  way  of  making  friends. 

CONCLUSION 

Improvement  in  your  ability  to  listen  effectively  should 
be  a  constant  goal,  and  you  have  abundant  opportunities 
for  experience.  In  order  to  insure  systematic,  step-by-step 
improvement,  you  might  follow  this  series  of  graded  instruc- 
tions as  you  listen  to  the  speeches  by  your  fellow  students: 

First  listening  assignment 

Write  down  the  precise  purpose  or  theme  of  the  speech. 
Check  with  the  speaker  and  with  other  listeners  to  see  how 
well  your  own  judgment  conforms  to  theirs. 

Second  listening  assignment 

Write  down  the  principal  assertions  or  chief  evidence  by 
which  the  theme  is  supported.  Render  your  own  judgment  as 
to  whether  the  theme  is  sufficiently  well  supported  so  that  you 
agree  with  the  speaker's  point  of  view. 

Third  listening  assignment 

1.  Note  the  various  "standards  of  good  speech"  that  apply. 

2.  Evaluate  the  speaker's  voice,  words,  thought,  and  action. 

Fourth  listening  assignment 

1.  Write  a  brief  but  specific  critique  of  the  skills  of  the 
speaker,  including  his  choice  of  subject  matter,  his  organization, 
and  his  delivery. 

2.  Compare  the  speaker  in  these  respects  with  your  own 
speaking,  noting  what  you  may  learn  from  him  and  what  you 
believe  he  should  learn  from  you. 
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Fifth  listening  assignment 

1.  Note  evidences  in  the  speech  of  the  speaker's  "self- 
respect." 

2.  Note  evidences  of  his  "respect  for  his  audience." 

3.  Suggest  how  he  might  improve  his  speaking  in  both 
respects. 

Further  listening  assignments 

As  you  read  each  of  the  following  chapters,  make  out  your 
own  "assignment"  for  listening  reports  that  will  help  you  to 
evaluate  and  profit  from  what  each  of  the  chapters  recommends. 
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When  you  set  out  to  do  anything  at  all  (whether 
it  be  working  a  problem  in  geometry,  conducting  a 
meeting,  or  preparing  a  speech),  it  is  essential  that  you:  (1) 
have  a  purpose — so  that  you  know  what  it  is  you  are  attempt- 
ing to  accomplish,  (2)  have  the  necessary  materials,  and  (3) 
have  a  plan  indicating  how  the  materials  should  be  used 
for  the  best  accomplishment  of  your  purpose. 

If  you  came  into  a  strange  land  seeking  employment, 
and  a  landowner  engaged  you  to  prepare  a  field  for  him, 
obviously  you  would  need  to  know  whether  you  were  to 
prepare  it  for  potatoes,  for  barley,  for  vegetables,  or  for  use 
as  a  playground  for  children.  The  kind  of  preparation  would 
depend  basically  upon  the  purpose  for  which  the  land  was 
to  be  used.  Next,  the  farmer  would  have  to  make  available 
to  you  the  kinds  of  materials  that  were  needed  for  the  par- 
ticular job.  Materials  suitable  for  working  in  soft  earth 
would  not  serve  if  the  ground  were  rocky,  and  materials 
(i.  e.y  seed)  suitable  for  planting  wheat  would  be  of  no  use 
at  all  if  what  you  were  asked  to  plant  were  sweet  potatoes. 
Finally,  after  you  know  what  you  wish  to  accomplish  and 
have  all  the  right  tools  and  other  materials  at  hand,  you 
need  to  have  a  plan  of  operations.  If  you  are  already  a 
practised  farmer,  you  might  have  the  plan  all  worked  out, 
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through  experience,  in  your  head.  If  you  have  never  pre- 
pared a  field  for  cultivation,  you  would  need  detailed  instruc- 
tions to  guide  you  through  each  successive  step. 

The  process  of  preparing  a  speech  similarly  involves 
these  three  processes:  formulating  your  purpose,  gathering 
your  materials,  and  developing  a  plan  for  the  speech. 

THE   PURPOSE 

There  is  very  little  use  in  giving  a  speech  unless  you 
know  what  you  wish  to  accomplish  through  it.  You  might 
write  an  essay  (on  Pragmatism,  for  example)  simply  to  test 
your  own  understanding  of  the  subject,  or  even  simply  to 
give  yourself  practice  in  writing.  But  when  you  deliver  a 
speech,  you  have  present  an  audience  of  listeners.  Your 
purpose  in  speaking,  then,  arises  out  of  the  relationship 
between  yourself  as  the  speaker,  the  subject  upon  which 
you  are  speaking,  and  the  audience.  Failure  will  result  if 
any  side  of  this  essential  triangle  is  forgotten  or  neglected. 

Yourself  and  your  purpose 

What  you  have  to  give  to  an  audience  are  your  own 
convictions,  your  own  knowledge,  your  own  feelings  and 
attitudes.  If  you  decide  to  speak  about  political  parties,  your 
first  consideration  should  be  to  clarify  to  yourself  your  own 
feelings  about  them.  Should  our  Southern  states  have  a  well- 
balanced  two-party  political  system,  or  do  you  think  it  better 
for  one  party  to  dominate?  Should  voters  and  politicians 
loyally  support  a  particular  party,  or  should  they  be  inde- 
pendent? Do  you  feel  sure  enough  of  your  own  opinions 
that  you  want  to  try  to  impress  them  on  your  listeners,  or 
would  you  prefer  simply  to  give  them  clear  and  dependable 
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information  about  how  the  political  party  system  works  in 
different  ways  in  America,  England,  and  France? 

The  subject  and  the  purpose 

Most  subjects  can  be  discussed  from  many  points  of 
view,  but  what  is  said  about  them  will  depend  upon  the 
viewpoint  adopted  by  the  speaker.  Continuing  to  use  the 
illustration  of  a  speech  about  political  parties,  you  might: 
(1)  inform  your  audience,  by  giving  them  a  detailed  and 
accurate  account  of  the  history  of  the  Republican  Party,  the 
Democratic  Party,  or  of  the  multitude  of  parties  that  existed 
in  the  United  States  during  the  period  just  prior  to  the  Civil 
War,  or  the  evolution  of  the  multi-party  system  as  it  operates 
in  France;  (2)  convince  your  audience  that  they  ought  to 
join  one  particular  party,  that  they  should  be  independent 
voters,  or  that  they  should  favor  a  political  party  system  sim- 
ilar to  that  in  some  foreign  country;  ( 3 )  persuade  your  listen- 
ers to  join  with  you  in  organizing  a  school  branch  of  one 
of  the  political  parties,  to  take  an  active  part  as  speakers 
in  a  political  campaign,  or  to  undertake  a  house-to-house 
visitation  to  urge  every  voter  to  go  to  the  polls  on  election 
day;  (4)  inspire  your  audience  to  renewed  and  deeper  pa- 
triotism by  urging  that  political  parties  should  work  for  the 
welfare  of  the  nation  rather  than  for  the  selfish  benefit  of 
politicians,  or  by  relating  examples  of  patriotic  self-sacrifice 
by  such  statesmen  as  George  Washington,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
or  Senator  George  Norris;  or  (5)  entertain  your  audience, 
by  relating  humorous  incidents  from  a  recent  political  cam- 
paign, or  by  burlesquing  the  antics  of  a  demagogic  politician. 
What  you  would  say  about  the  subject  would  be  determined 
to  a  very  large  extent  by  which  of  these  five  general  pur- 
poses  you  decide  upon.    Your  purpose  would  dictate  the 
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kinds  of  materials  you  would  put  into  your  speech  and  also 
the  attitude  or  mood  in  which  you  would  present  it. 

The  audience  and  the  purpose 

Your  relationship  with  your  audience  necessarily  helps 
to  determine  what  your  purpose  should  be.  If  you,  a  student, 
should  be  invited  to  address  an  audience  of  voters  in  your 
community,  you  could  scarcely  tell  them  what  to  think  about 
politics.  They  would  quite  properly  ridicule  you  and  insist 
that  you  wait  till  you  had  more  experience  before  you  try 
to  guide  your  elders.  But  they  might  be  very  pleased  to 
have  you  draw  upon  the  knowledge  you  are  acquiring  in 
school  to  give  them  information  they  do  not  have  about  the 
background  of  the  political  issues  of  the  campaign,  or  about 
the  party  system  as  it  operates  in  some  other  countries.  If 
the  audience  has  gathered  on  a  holiday  occasion,  they  might 
welcome  an  entertaining  speech,  in  which  you  might  good- 
naturedly  burlesque  methods  of  political  campaigning.  Simi- 
larly, when  you  are  making  a  speech  to  your  fellow  class- 
mates, you  cannot  pretend  to  be  an  expert,  but  you  could 
very  properly  tell  them  what  you  do  know,  or  urge  upon 
them  what  you  do  believe,  so  long  as  you  do  this  in  a  spirit 
of  decent  humility,  showing  that  you  are  eager  to  learn  as 
well  as  to  teach. 

In  summary,  for  any  speech  you  may  present,  your  pur- 
pose could  be  to  inform,  to  convince,  to  persuade,  to  inspire, 
or  to  entertain.  When  you  begin  the  preparation  of  any 
speech,  one  of  the  first  things  to  do  is  to  decide  which  pur- 
pose you  will  adopt,  for  the  purpose  will  govern  the  kinds 
of  materials  you  use  and  the  spirit  in  which  you  will  use 
them.  You  should  make  sure  that  the  purpose  is  appropriate 
to  yourself,  to  your  chosen  subject;  and  to  your  audience. 
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THE  MATERIALS 

When  you  are  trying  to  select  a  topic  for  a  speech, 
you  may  pass  over  a  great  many  possible  subjects  because 
you  do  not  know  enough  about  them.  Actually,  the  best 
subjects  for  you  to  speak  upon  are  those  with  which  you 
have  had  considerable  experience.  If  you  have  worked  in  a 
paper  box  factory,  you  can  speak  with  honest  assurance  in 
telling  your  listeners  how  the  boxes  are  made.  If  your  father 
has  conducted  a  campaign  for  election  to  some  political 
office,  you  can  speak  with  personal  knowledge  of  how  politi- 
cal campaigns  are  waged.  Similarly,  if  you  have  studied 
history  (or  literature,  or  economics,  or  philosophy)  in  school 
you  will  have  acquired  much  more  knowledge  on  these  sub- 
jects than  most  people  possess.  It  is  natural  and  proper  to 
talk  about  that  which  you  know. 

However,  the  purpose  of  education  is  to  help  you  to 
learn  more,  and  more,  and  more.  Therefore,  it  is  also  good 
practice  for  you  to  deliberately  choose  a  topic  for  a  speech 
about  which  you  are  not  very  well  informed— provided,  only, 
that  the  sources  of  information  concerning  it  are  available 
to  you.  Earlier  in  this  chapter,  for  example,  reference  was 
made  to  Pragmatism  as  a  possible  subject  for  a  speech.  Since 
this  is  a  major  development  in  modern  American  philosophy, 
you  probably  should  seek  to  inform  yourself  about  it.  Hence, 
you  might  decide  to  select  that  as  a  topic  for  your  speech, 
but  only  after  you  have  investigated  to  make  sure  that  infor- 
mation on  Pragmatism  is  available  for  your  use  in  the  library. 

When  your  topic  has  been  selected,  you  must  gather 
information  about  it.  This  information  may  consist  of  a 
selection  of  facts  from  your  own  personal  experience  or 
observation.    It  may  be  gathered  in  part  by  talking  with 
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others  who  do  know  about  the  subject.   It  may  involve  con- 
siderable reading. 

If  you  choose  to  speak,  for  instance,  on  "The  Charac- 
teristics of  a  Good  Newspaper,"  you  would  first  of  all  draw 
upon  impressions  you  have  formulated  as  a  result  of  the 
various  newspapers  you  have  read.  You  might  very  well  talk 
to  a  number  of  people  to  gather  their  ideas — your  parents, 
a  local  newspaper  editor  or  reporter,  and  perhaps  a  professor 
of  journalism.  You  might  visit  the  library,  where  you  can 
read  several  metropolitan  newspapers  to  compare  with  those 
with  which  you  are  familiar.  You  might  also  consult  some 
books  on  journalism  in  your  library.  As  a  result  of  this  search 
for  materials  you  would  have:  (1)  suggested  standards  for 
good  journalism  from  the  books  on  the  subject,  ( 2 )  opinions 
as  to  what  makes  a  good  newspaper,  drawn  from  a  wide 
variety  of  sources,  (3)  specific  factual  material  about  the 
newspapers  you  have  read,  and  (4)  information  on  such 
special  problems  as  political  influence,  and  the  difficulty  in 
gathering  news.  A  similar  process  could  be  followed  for 
any  subject  you  may  choose,  whether  it  be  mining,  fishing, 
electric  power  production,  textile  or  automobile  manufac- 
turing, the  characteristics  of  good  novels,  lyric  poetry,  paint- 
ing, music,  drama,  or  any  other  subject. 

THE  PLAN 

When  your  purpose  is  determined  and  your  materials 
have  been  gathered,  you  must  begin  to  organize  your  ma- 
terials in  a  way  that  will  best  help  you  to  accomplish  your 
purpose.  The  best  means  of  doing  this  is  to  prepare  an 
outline,  which  is  the  skeleton,  or  central  structure,  of  your 
speech.  Perhaps  the  quickest  way  to  guide  your  preparation 
of  an  outline  is  to  present  an  example.  The  following  outline 
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is  somewhat  fuller  than  all  those  you  will  prepare,  but  every 
outline  for  any  speech  should  contain  clear  statements  of 
the  speaker's  purpose,  of  the  main  ideas  through  which  he 
supports  or  explains  it,  and  the  essential  evidence  or  illustra- 
tions by  which  the  main  ideas  are  proved  or  explained. 
Every  outline  should  also  be  divided  into  three  necessary 
divisions :  ( 1 )  an  introduction,  which  prepares  the  audience 
for  what  is  to  follow;  (2)  a  discussion,  in  which  the  main 
ideas  are  developed;  and  (3)  a  conclusion,  which  clearly 
relates  the  purpose  to  the  audience  and  shows  what  the 
speech  has  accomplished. 

The  following  outline  should  be  studied  and,  if  time 
permits,  discussed  in  class;  it  should  also  be  used  as  a  guide 
in  the  preparation  of  your  own  outlines: 

Title:  "How  Many  Words  Do  You  Need?" 

General  purpose:  To  inform 

Specific  purpose:  To  inform  your  audience  of  the  wide  variations 
in  vocabulary  that  exist  in  known  primitive  languages 

Theme:  Vocabulary  size  varies  in  primitive  tribes  and 
also  in  the  individual  practice  of  speakers. 

INTRODUCTION 

I.  Attention:  How  would  you  like  to  try  to  inform  this  audi- 
ence on  anthropological  contributions  to  the  study  of  language 
if  you  had  a  vocabulary  of  only  350  words,  instead  of  the  700,000 
in  the  English  language?  If  you  were  an  inhabitant  of  the  Fila 
Island,  in  Polynesia,  this  would  be  the  size  of  your  vocabulary. 

II.  Transition:  If  you  were  from  Tonga,  also  in  Polynesia, 
the  vocabulary  available  to  you  would  be  17,000  words.  Do 
you  use  even  this  many  out  of  the  vast  number  of  English  words 
available  to  you? 

III.  Statement  of  central  idea:  The  difference  in  size  be- 
tween the  Fila  and  the  Tonga  Island  vocabularies  (both  in  the 
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Melo-Polynesian  group )  illustrates  the  wide  diversity  of  primitive 
languages. 

DISCUSSION 

I.  In  a  group  of  twelve  Polynesian  languages  (listed  on  a 
chart,  for  the  audience  to  see,  with  a  vocabulary  count  for  each), 
five  have  vocabularies  of  more  than  12,000  words  each,  and  three 
are  restricted  to  less  than  1,000  words. 

II.  Primitive  peoples  were  restricted  in  their  ability  to  com- 
municate readily  not  only  by  small  vocabularies  but  also  by  the 
division  of  languages  into  many  unrelated  "language  families ." 

A.  According  to  Clark  Wissler,  The  American  Indian,  there 
were  165  separate  "language  families''  in  America. 

B.  The  language  of  two  tribes,  the  Chimakuans  and  the  Sal- 
ishans,  both  dwelling  on  the  shores  of  Puget  Sound  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  differed  as  widely  as  do  English  and 
Hindi. 

III.  Primitive  peoples  differed  widely  in  the  amount  of  their 
speaking. 

A.  Most  North  American  Indian  tribes  engaged  in  a  great  deal 
of  ceremonial  and  ritualistic  speaking,  as  well  as  in  group 
discussion  of  tribal  affairs. 

1.  Oratory  was  held  in  high  esteem  among  them. 

2.  Most  tribal  decisions  were  reached  through  group  dis- 
cussion and  debate  around  the  council  fire. 

B.  Similarly,  some  Polynesian  tribes  engaged  widely  in  public 
speaking. 

1.  The  Manus  of  the  Admiralty  Islands  use  denunciatory 
speech  as  a  means  of  enforcing  tribal  customs. 

2.  The  Arapesh  of  New  Guinea  give  many  emotional 
speeches  to  arouse  loyalty  to  the  tribe  and  secure  unity 
of  action. 

C.  Other  peoples,  such  as  the  Balinese,  appear  to  have  done 
much  less  speaking. 
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CONCLUSION 

I.  Restatement  of  theme:  The  evidence  shows  that  primitive 
peoples  varied  greatly  in  the  size  of  their  vocabularies  and  in 
their  use  of  speech  to  achieve  their  communal  purposes. 

II.  Application:  Even  in  our  own  society,  endowed  with  a 
rich  vocabulary,  individuals  vary  greatly  in  the  use  they  make  of 
their  opportunities  to  express  themselves  and  to  influence  their 
associates. 

III.  Appeal  for  action:  Do  you  wish  to  be  'primitive"  or  "civ- 
ilized" in  your  own  use  of  speech? 
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As  you  study  this  outline,  you  will  see  that  it  consists 
of  three  major  divisions:  introduction,  discussion,  and  con- 
clusion. The  purpose  of  the  introduction  is  to  show  the 
audience  why  it  should  be  interested  in  the  subject,  and  to 
indicate  the  qualifications  of  the  speaker  to  discuss  this  sub- 
ject. The  purpose  of  the  discussion  is  to  present  a  series  of 
main  ideas  (each  preceded  by  a  Roman  numeral)  that  will 
adequately  support  the  theme  and  accomplish  the  purpose. 
The  function  of  the  conclusion  is  to  draw  together  in  a  final 
summary  the  synthesis  or  the  significance  of  what  has  been 
said  in  the  course  of  the  speech. 

The  outline,  as  illustrated,  is  only  the  skeleton  of  the 
speech.  The  flesh  and  adornments  consist  of  examples,  anec- 
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dotes,  personal  experiences,  quotations  from  authorities, 
statistics,  and  other  types  of  materials  that  the  speaker  will 
use  to  aid  the  full  understanding  of  his  audience.  The  nature 
and  the  purpose  of  these  materials  will  be  explained  in  the 
following  three  chapters. 

CONCLUSION 

This  chapter  has  explained  the  process  of  preparing  a 
speech,  using  two  topics  (political  parties,  and  the  speech 
of  primitive  peoples )  as  the  principal  examples.  The  proc- 
esses illustrated  in  connection  with  these  two  topics  should 
be  utilized  in  the  preparation  of  any  speech  you  may  prepare, 
on  any  subject.  After  you  select  a  subject,  it  is  essential  that 
you:  (1)  formulate  your  purpose,  (2)  write  out  your  theme, 
(3)  prepare  an  introduction  that  will  clearly  help  the  audi- 
ence to  see  why  it  should  be  interested  in  the  subject  and 
how  you  have  qualified  yourself  to  discuss  it,  ( 4 )  formulate 
from  two  to  four  main  ideas  that  will  support  your  theme, 
(5)  assemble  factual  information  adequate  to  develop  and 
support  your  main  ideas,  and  ( 6 )  compose  a  conclusion  that 
will  emphasize  the  principal  significance  of  what  you  have 
accomplished  in  the  speech. 

Each  student  should  follow  this  process  of  preparation 
for  every  speech  he  is  to  present  in  class.  A  written  outline 
should  be  prepared.  The  outline  should  be  studied,  and  the 
speech  should  be  practiced  orally  a  number  of  times,  until 
you  are  so  familiar  with  it  that  you  can  present  the  speech 
without  using  notes  as  an  aid  to  your  membery.  Do  not  write 
out  the  entire  speech,  and  do  not  try  to  memorize  it.  Instead, 
work  with  your  outline,  which  is  the  skeleton  of  your  ideas. 
Your  final  speech,  as  delivered,  should  not  be  an  exercise  of 
memory,  but  should  be  your  informed  and  deeply-felt  opin- 
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ions,  as  presented  with  conviction  to  your  listeners.  Try  to 
deliver  your  speech  with  the  same  personalized  fervor  that 
you  use  in  animated  conversational  discussions  with  your 
classmates. 
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You  are  in  school  to  learn  a  great  many  things  you  did 
not  know  before,  such  as  how  to  estimate  the  area  of 
a  circle  when  you  know  its  radius,  how  to  keep  the  debit  and 
credit  accounts  for  a  business,  how  the  structure  of  govern- 
ment reflects  the  political  beliefs  of  its  people,  what  Plato 
contributed  to  world  philosophy,  and  why  personality  is 
affected  by  glandular  secretions.  Fundamentally,  your  teach- 
ers are  explainers. 

Similarly,  in  your  activities  outside  of  school  you  have 
many  occasions  either  to  ask  for  or  to  give  explanations. 
Perhaps  your  parents  have  taught  you  how  to  budget  your 
time  and  money.  You  may  have  showed  a  younger  brother 
how  to  build  a  model  airplane.  There  are  many  things  to  be 
done,  many  things  to  understand,  and  we  all  have  to  be 
taught.  Similarly,  we  all  have  to  be  teachers.  A  great  deal  of 
our  listening  and  speaking  is  for  the  purpose  of  making  ideas 
clear. 

THE  NATURE  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

Speech  intended  simply  to  make  an  idea  clear  is  often 
called  explanation,  or  exposition.  Expository  speaking  has 
no  other  aim  than  to  help  the  listener  understand  what  is 
meant.    But  often  this  is  so  difficult  to  achieve  that  many 
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explanations  leave  the  listeners  more  than  ever  confused. 
A  few  examples  will  illustrate  the  complexity. 

Suppose  someone  should  ask  you,  "What  is  the  meaning 
of  the  symbols  on  the  1945  dime?"  You  might  reply,  "They 
are  ancient  Roman  symbols."  This  would  be  true,  but  it 
is  far  from  being  a  full  explanation.  You  can  answer  the 
question  adequately  only  when  you  explain  the  origin  of 
the  winged  head  on  the  obverse  of  the  coin  and  the  bundle 
of  sticks  with  an  axe,  flanked  by  the  samples  of  vegetation  on 
the  reverse  side.  Why  were  these  symbols  selected?  What 
was  their  meaning  to  the  Romans,  and  what  meaning  do  they 
intend  to  convey  to  us?  Even  when  you  have  assembled  this 
information,  the  details  will  still  have  to  be  interpreted  in 
the  form  of  a  meaningful  synthesis  to  make  clear  just  what 
the  symbolism  of  the  dime  should  mean  to  us  Americans. 

Perhaps  you  may  be  asked  how  to  tie  a  bow  tie  to  wear 
with  a  tuxedo,  or  how  to  use  footnotes  when  you  write  a 
term  paper,  or  how  to  measure  the  strain  upon  a  two-inch 
bolt  located  on  the  58th  floor  of  the  Empire  State  Building 
when  the  wind  is  35  miles  an  hour,  or  how  to  introduce 
your  fiancee  to  your  parents.  Different  as  these  questions 
are,  they  all  inquire  about  a  process.  Your  problem  is  to  give 
an  orderly  description  of  what  needs  to  be  done,  making 
sure  each  step  is  carefully  described  in  the  right  sequence 
and  that  the  principle  or  mode  of  operations  is  understood 
by  the  listeners.  Naturally,  it  is  essential  for  you  to  know 
(or  to  estimate  with  care)  just  how  much  your  audience 
already  understands  concerning  the  process,  so  that  your 
explanation  will  be  realistic  and  genuinely  helpful. 

More  difficulty  is  experienced  when  you  are  asked  to 
explain  what  causes  inflation,  what  is  meant  by  neutralism, 
the  meaning  of  democracy,  or  the  educational  value  of 
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studying  history.  In  explaining  such  concepts  as  these,  you 
are  aware  of  their  complexity  and  also  of  the  fact  that  many 
people  disagree  concerning  essential  details  that  must  be 
included  in  your  explanation.  In  order  to  make  your  idea 
clear  concerning  such  subjects  as  these,  you  must  utilize 
many  of  the  methods  to  be  discussed  later  in  this  chapter. 

Finally,  even  greater  difficulty  is  encountered  when  you 
try  to  make  clear  why  religion  is  important  to  you,  what 
you  mean  by  friendship,  or  the  values  and  dangers  of  ambi- 
tion. Such  explanations  involve  your  own  personal  standards 
of  value,  which  may  be  quite  different  from  those  of  some 
of  your  listeners.  You  need  to  understand  and  to  convey  the 
understanding  that  explanations  of  such  topics  cannot  be 
categorical  and  all-inclusive.  There  are  inevitable  differences 
of  opinion  to  be  taken  into  account.  If  such-and-such  basic 
principles  are  accepted,  then  such-and-such  conclusions  will 
emerge.  In  this  kind  of  exposition,  logical  reasoning  is  essen- 
tial, as  are  specific  illustrations,  comparisons,  and  other  ob- 
jective facts. 

The  basic  nature  of  exposition  is  simply  to  make  an  idea 
clear,  but  in  practice,  exposition  is  infinitely  variable.  It  may 
be  a  brief  and  clear  description  of  how  to  get  from  the  rail- 
way station  to  the  farmer's  market,  or  it  may  be  a  detailed 
and  learned  analysis  of  the  similarities  between  Buddhism 
and  Christianity.  Whatever  you  may  undertake  to  explain, 
the  first  requirement  is  indicated  in  an  old  frontier  folk  say- 
ing: "In  order  to  train  a  dog,  you  have  to  know  more  than 
the  dog  does!"  In  other  words,  don't  undertake  to  explain 
anything  until  you  understand  it  clearly  yourself. 

BASIC  PROCESSES  OF  EXPLANATION 
Analysis 

When  you  undertake  to  make  any  idea  clear,  the  first 
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step  in  your  preparation  is  to  examine  the  idea  closely  in 
order  to  determine  its  essential  elements.  In  explaining  how 
to  weave  a  straw  bag,  analysis  will  reveal  that:  (1)  You 
have  to  know  for  what  purpose  the  bag  will  be  used,  since 
this  will  determine  how  tightly  and  how  strongly  it  will  have 
to  be  made;  (2)  you  will  have  to  decide  what  materials  and 
what  implements  you  need;  and  (3)  you  have  to  know  the 
precise  order  in  which  the  process  will  be  carried  out — in 
other  words,  what  do  you  do  first,  what  second,  what  next, 
and  so  on. 

Analysis  is  equally  essential  in  explaining  inflation, 
democracy,  or  the  relation  of  William  James'  Pragmatism  to 
the  Instrumentalism  of  John  Dewey.  Your  first  responsibility 
is  to  examine  the  subject  thoughtfully  and  intently,  to  note 
its  essential  characteristics.  In  analyzing  democracy,  for 
example,  you  might  decide:  (1)  It  is  a  political  concept, 
therefore,  according  to  your  definition,  it  is  concerned  not 
with  economic  or  social,  but  with  political  rights  and  duties; 
(2)  it  is  based  upon  a  philosophical  belief  in  the  inherent 
value  of  every  individual,  regardless  of  his  intelligence,  eco- 
nomic status,  or  social  standing;  (3)  it  is  designed  to  insure 
equality  of  legal  rights —  in  the  law  courts  and  in  elections; 
and  (4)  it  emphasizes  the  freedom  of  the  individual  to  do 
and  say  whatever  he  wishes,  so  long  as  his  conduct  is  not 
harmful  to  the  rights  of  his  fellows. 

Description  or  definition 

Your  analysis  leaves  you  with  several  groupings  of  es- 
sential ideas  that  comprise  the  broad  and  general  nature  of 
your  subject.  Often,  the  nature  of  these  groupings  is  not 
clear,  in  which  case  they  need  to  be  carefully  described  or  de- 
fined. For  example,  what  is  meant  by  "the  inherent  value  of 
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every  individual?"  You  might  define  this  phrase  for  yourself, 
and  afterwards  for  your  audience,  by  noting  that  "inherent" 
means  "inborn,"  that  "value"  means  "worthy  of  respect,"  and 
that  "individual"  means  "any  person."  Then  you  could 
amplify  your  original  analysis  by  saying,  "Democracy  is 
based  upon  the  philosophical  belief  that  everyone — male  or 
female,  rich  or  poor,  handsome  or  ugly,  intelligent  or  stupid 
— is  worthy  of  respect  and  fair  treatment  simply  because  he 
( or  she )  was  born  a  human  being."  From  the  religious  point 
of  view,  we  might  add  that  everyone  is  born  with  a  soul, 
equally  precious  in  the  sight  of  God;  and  humanitarians 
might  argue  that  the  right  to  be  treated  with  decency  and 
fairness  ought  to  extend  to  all  living  creatures,  not  merely 
to  man.  But  we  must  remember  that  democracy  ( as  defined 
in  this  speech)  is  a  political  concept;  hence,  by  itself  it 
extends  only  to  their  political  relationships.  By  carefulness 
of  definition  we  guard  against  the  looseness  of  thinking  in- 
volved in  talking  about  democracy  as  though  it  were  synon- 
ymous with  all  human  decency  and  morality. 

Definition  often  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  descrip- 
tion, for  definition  means  simply  to  tell  what  some  words 
mean  by  substituting  other  words  for  them.  Thus  "generos- 
ity" might  be  defined  as  "liberality,  munificence,  philan- 
thropy, charitableness."  This  substitution  of  one  word  for 
another  is  often  less  helpful  than  a  descriptive  passage  that 
helps  the  audience  to  see  and  to  feel  what  is  meant.  You 
might  describe  generosity  by  saying,  "It  means  you  will  give 
food  to  the  hungry,  even  though  you  might  not  have  enough 
for  yourself;  you  might  take  off  your  sweater  from  under  your 
coat  to  give  to  a  friend  who  has  neither  coat  nor  sweater. 
Generosity  means  doing  more  than  you  need  to  do,  or  more 
than  you  easily  can  do,  to  help  others." 
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Every  element  distinguished  in  your  analysis  should  be 
either  defined  or  described,  whichever  will  be  the  more 
helpful. 

Examples 

It  was  impossible  to  describe  generosity  without  giving 
examples  of  it.  Usually  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  idea 
clear  without  the  use  of  examples.  It  has  been  said  that  if 
any  speaker  talks  for  as  long  as  two  minutes  without  giving 
an  example,  neither  he  nor  his  audience  knows  what  he  is 
talking  about.  The  principal  types  of  examples  that  you 
should  use  are  the  following: 

1.  General  examples.  What  are  called  general  examples 
are,  in  reality,  generalizations  based  upon  the  observation 
of  many  specific  examples.  For  instance,  if  you  are  explain- 
ing inflation,  you  might  say:  "Scarcity  is  one  cause  of  high 
prices,  just  as  an  overstocking  of  inventories  causes  them  to 
decline.  For  example,  after  a  prolonged  strike  in  the  steel 
mills,  the  price  of  steel  is  almost  certain  to  rise;  and  when 
the  market  is  flooded  with  tomatoes  in  July,  the  price  be- 
comes much  lower." 

2.  Specific  examples.  Following  a  general  example,  it 
often  is  of  value  to  add  one,  or  even  several,  specific  ex- 
amples to  identify  particular  instances  of  what  has  been 
cited.  To  the  preceding  general  examples,  for  instance,  you 
might  add:  "To  show  what  I  mean,  my  uncle,  who  runs  a 
grocery  store,  always  keeps  a  close  eye  on  weather  condi- 
tions. During  the  winter  of  1957-58,  which  brought  several 
severe  cold  spells  to  Florida,  he  purchased  unusually  large 
quantities  of  frozen  and  canned  citrus  juices,  for  he  knew 
the  price  of  oranges  and  grapefruit  would  rise.  For  similar 
reasons,  my  father  never  buys  an  automobile  till  near  the 
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end  of  the  model  year,  for  he  knows  that  then  the  dealers 
will  be  eager  to  unload  their  stock  in  order  to  prepare  for 
the  new  model." 

3.  Personal  examples.  Your  audience  will  have  greatest 
confidence  in  their  own  experience,  and,  secondarily,  in 
yours.  Hence,  it  is  wise,  when  you  can,  to  clarify  your  ideas 
by  referring  to  personal  experience.  Thus,  you  may  say, 
"You  all  know  that  the  best  time  to  buy  winter  dresses  is  in 
February  and  March,  for  the  dealers  don't  want  to  have 
to  carry  them  over  till  the  next  fall,  and  risk  a  serious  loss 
through  a  change  in  styles.  Similarly,  you  know  from  ex- 
perience that  you  can  get  a  better  price  for  your  used  text- 
books in  the  fall,  when  they  are  needed,  than  you  can  in 
June,  when  everyone  is  through  with  classes  and  leaving 
for  vacations." 

4.  Hypothetical  examples.  Sometimes  you  can  best 
explain  an  idea  by  showing  how  it  would  be  under  different 
circumstances.  For  example,  you  might  say:  "If  we  had  a 
parliamentary  form  of  government,  our  head  of  state  would 
be  Prime  Minister,  rather  than  President.  Instead  of  being 
elected  for  four  years,  he  would  serve  only  as  long  as  he  was 
supported  by  a  majority  of  the  Congress.  In  this  case,  our 
government  might  be  as  unstable  as  that  of  France  used 
to  be  before  DeGaulle  persuaded  the  French  to  adopt  their 
new  consitution."  Another  illustration  of  the  hypothetical 
example  might  be:  "Let  us  imagine  that  the  United  Nations 
was  really  a  world  government.  Then,  when  it  condemned 
Red  China  as  an  aggressor,  the  offending  nation  would  be 
punished,  just  as  a  criminal  is  punished  by  a  court  of  law." 

Comparisons  and  contrasts 

Essentially,  much  of  our  thinking  is  in  terms  of  com- 
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parisons  and  contrasts.  We  say  one  man  is  "rich"  and  an- 
other is  "poor,"  but  these  terms  have  little  meaning  except 
in  relationship  to  one  another.  We  say,  "My  garden  is  better 
this  year  than  it  was  last,"  or,  "There  is  much  more  freedom 
under  democracy  than  under  communism."  Explanations 
are  always  clearer  when  you  can  compare  what  is  unknown 
to  your  audience  with  what  is  known  to  them.  For  example, 
you  could  say:  "The  United  Nations  is  like  the  old  League 
of  Nations  in  that  each  delegate  represents  a  sovereign  state 
and  is  bound  by  instructions  from  his  own  government.  It 
is  unlike  our  Congress,  where  every  member  can  vote  as 
he  himself  wishes." 

Visual  aids 

Many  times  it  is  easier  to  show  than  it  is  to  tell.  Your 
ideas  may  be  made  much  clearer  to  your  listeners  if  you  can 
bring  a  slide  rule  and  show  them  how  to  use  it  for  multi- 
plication or  division.  You  can  explain  the  reasons  for  strife 
between  Israel  and  its  Arab  neighbors  far  more  easily  if  you 
will  draw  a  map  of  the  Middle  East  on  the  blackboard  so 
that  your  audience  can  see  the  problem  while  you  tell  them 
about  border  disputes.  Visual  aids  are  not  only  of  value  in 
clarifying  your  ideas,  but  they  also  help  in  holding  the  close 
attention  of  your  audience.  Nor  should  the  speaker  overlook 
the  value  to  himself,  since  his  visual  aid  will  serve  to  remind 
him  of  what  he  has  planned  to  say. 

Restatement 

In  the  course  of  your  speech,  as  you  proceed  from  one 
part  of  it  to  another  (from  analysis  to  definition,  for  ex- 
ample), it  is  useful  to  summarize  what  you  have  just  said. 
This  impresses  its  importance  on  the  minds  of  the  listeners, 
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helps  them  to  remember  it,  and  may  serve  as  a  transition  to 
the  next  development  in  your  speech.  Finally,  a  good  form 
of  conclusion  for  the  expository  speech  is  a  restatement  of  all 
the  principal  points  you  have  made,  a  summary,  which  will 
serve  as  an  abbreviated  explanation.  Such  a  summarized 
restatement  is  a  test  of  your  own  understanding,  as  well  as 
being  an  aid  to  the  audience.  Famous  examples  of  success- 
ful summaries  are  "Light-Horse  Harry"  Lee's  depiction  of 
George  Washington  as,  "First  in  peace,  first  in  war,  and  first 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,"  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's 
"Four  Freedoms,"  and  Abraham  Lincoln's  summarized  def- 
inition of  democracy  as  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people. 

CONCLUSION 

Prepare  to  speak  to  the  class  for  five  minutes  for  the 
purpose  of  making  an  idea  clear  to  them.  Be  sure  that  your 
whole  purpose  is  to  make  an  idea  clear,  not  to  convince  them 
to  hold  a  certain  point  of  view  toward  it.  For  example,  you 
might  make  an  expository  speech  to  explain  the  history  of 
government  regulation  of  television.  If  you  vary  from  this 
theme  to  urge  that  greater  freedom  should  be  allowed  in  the 
telecasting  locally  of  football  games  and  other  sports  events, 
you  would  be  making  a  persuasive  rather  than  an  expository 
speech. 

Many  examples  of  subjects  for  expository  speeches  have 
been  presented  in  this  chapter.  Other  topics  might  concern: 
how  salt  is  produced,  the  meaning  of  a  liberal  education,  the 
nature  of  a  nurse's  duties,  a  description  of  the  atomic  sub- 
marine, the  characteristics  of  impressionistic  painting,  the 
propagation  of  silk  worms,  or  the  record  of  American  runners 
in  international  marathon  racing. 
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When  you  have  chosen  your  subject,  be  sure  to  learn 
all  of  the  facts  that  you  need  to  know  concerning  it.  Make 
a  careful  analysis  to  divide  the  subject  into  its  essential  parts. 
Next,  describe  or  define  each  of  the  key  terms.  Then  you 
will  be  ready  to  make  your  ideas  clear  through  use  of  ex- 
amples of  various  kinds,  comparisons  and  contrasts,  visual 
aids,  and  restatement.  You  may  not  use  all  these  methods  in 
your  speech,  but  be  sure  to  give  careful  consideration  to 
all  of  them  so  that  you  will  be  able  to  use  whichever  ones 
will  be  most  helpful. 

Never  forget  for  a  moment  that  your  purpose  in  this 
speech  is  to  express  your  ideas  so  clearly  that  every  member 
of  your  audience  will  understand  the  nature  of  the  process  or 
the  concept  you  are  explaining.  Listen  critically  to  all  the 
speeches  by  your  classmates  to  see  what  you  can  learn  from 
them  about  methods  of  making  ideas  clear.  When  all  the 
speeches  have  been  given,  perhaps  you  will  have  time  for 
a  brief  discussion  in  class,  in  which  will  be  reviewed  the 
suggestions  set  forth  in  this  chapter,  as  illustrated  and  il- 
luminated by  the  examples  of  the  speeches  that  were  given. 
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Within  our  human  nature  is  deeply  implanted  the 
yearning  to  endure.  This  is  one  reason  why  we  build 
monuments  for  the  dead,  why  parents  want  children — and 
why  they  are  most  pleased  when  their  children  resemble 
them  physically  and  mentally.  The  urge  to  live  on  ex- 
plains in  part  why  some  people  write  books,  paint  pictures, 
or  develop  businesses  that  will  last  long  after  they  are  gone. 
It  is  one  reason  why  a  family  takes  pride  in  its  ancestry 
and  in  the  fact  that  it  has  lived  in  a  particular  community 
for  many  generations. 

The  desire  to  extend  our  influence  somehow  even  after 
we  are  dead  is  paralleled  by  a  similar  desire  to  stretch  out 
the  immediate  influence  of  our  own  individuality  as  far  as 
we  can  both  within  and  beyond  our  own  circle  of  acquain- 
tances. Life  is  too  precious  to  be  cooped  up  in  one  body! 
Therefore,  we  like  to  have  our  name  known  as  widely  as 
possible;  we  seek  to  gain  as  much  currency  as  we  can  for 
our  opinions;  and  we  value  fame  and  reputation.  Of  course, 
some  people  are  more  ambitious  in  seeking  public  recogni- 
tion than  others,  but  every  normal  person  feels  within  himself 
the  urge  to  be  known,  to  be  liked,  and  to  be  remembered. 
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It  is  veiy  natural,  therefore,  that  one  aim  in  public 
speaking  is  to  express  ideas  so  vividly  and  memorably  that 
they  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  As  a  general  rule,  the  judg- 
ment of  a  speech  that  counts  most  is  that  which  is  rendered 
a  day,  or  a  week,  or  a  year  after  it  has  been  heard.  Most 
talks  are  forgotten  soon  after  they  have  been  delivered. 
Some  are  remembered  with  distaste,  because  they  were  too 
violent,  or  coarse,  or  shockingly  untrue.  A  few  linger  in  the 
hearers'  memories  with  pleasure  and  admiration  long  after 
they  have  been  heard.  The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is 
to  suggest  some  ways  in  which  you  can  make  your  ideas 
memorable. 

QUALITIES  OF  THE  SPEAKER 

It  is  impossible  to  separate  our  judgment  of  a  speech 
from  our  total  judgment  of  the  speaker  as  a  person.  Aristotle, 
almost  twenty-five  centuries  ago,  called  this  type  of  influ- 
ence "ethos,"  and  declared  that  nothing  else  is  so  effective 
as  ethos  in  influencing  an  audience  either  favorably  or  un- 
favorably. The  experience  of  centuries  proves  that  his  judg- 
ment was  sound. 

If  you  like  and  respect  an  individual,  you  will  listen 
carefully  to  whatever  he  says;  and  you  will  incline  both  to 
believe  and  remember  it.  If  you  dislike  a  speaker,  you  will 
be  hypercritical,  suspicious  of  his  motives,  doubtful  of  his 
assertions,  and  generally  antagonistic  to  his  conclusions.  This 
tendency  to  judge  what  is  said  by  our  personal  reaction 
to  the  speaker  is  denounced  by  logicians  as  the  ad  hominem 
fallacy.  If  we  human  beings  were  wholly  logical,  we  should 
not  be  influenced  by  the  temperament,  personality,  or  even 
character  of  speakers.  Since  we  are  not  very  logical,  it  is 
a  simple  fact  that  what  a  speaker  says  is  often  of  less  im- 
portance than  what  his  hearers  think  he  is. 
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Sincerity,  as  was  stressed  in  chapter  2,  is  a  basic  quality 
that  helps  greatly  in  making  any  statement  memorable.  The 
absolute  conviction  of  a  speaker  that  what  he  says  is  both 
true  and  important  is  revealed  not  only  by  his  words,  but 
even  more  dependably  by  his  voice  and  manner.  Sincerity 
is  sometimes  confused  with  mere  intensity  and  emphasis; 
hence,  it  does  happen  that  a  speaker  is  judged  to  be  sincere 
on  occasion  even  though  he  may,  in  fact,  be  completely 
hypocritical.  But  this  is  the  exception.  No  matter  how 
clever  a  speaker  may  be,  if  he  is  pretending  to  have  con- 
victions he  does  not  truly  have,  his  listeners  will  gradually 
become  aware  of  that  pretence.  As  Abraham  Lincoln  as- 
tutely observed,  "You  can  fool  some  of  the  people  all  the 
time,  and  all  the  people  some  of  the  time;  but  you  can't  fool 
all  the  people  all  the  time." 

As  a  member  of  your  own  community,  both  in  and  out 
of  school,  you  gradually  come  to  be  so  well  known  to  your 
associates  that  they  form  very  solid  and  generally  depend- 
able judgments  about  your  intelligence,  industry,  conscien- 
tious regard  for  truth,  and  general  character.  If  these 
judgments  are  favorable,  great  weight  is  lent  to  your  words. 
It  follows  that  the  first  step  in  becoming  a  truly  memorable 
speaker  is  to  live  a  life  marked  by  generosity,  sympathetic 
consideration  for  others,  and  high  regard  for  truth  and 
justice. 

Consistency  is  another  virtue  that  makes  your  words 
memorable.  Sir  Winston  Churchill  is  highly  regarded  around 
the  world  because  of  the  reputation  he  has  won  for  his  sin- 
cerity and  consistency.  Many  politicians  are  like  weather 
vanes,  turning  whichever  way  they  sense  the  blowing  of  the 
wind  of  popular  favor.  They  would  far  rather  be  popular 
than  be  right.  By  such  tactics,  they  often  do  win  temporary 
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applause.  Similarly,  the  man  who  consistently  holds  to  his 
own  convictions  will  sometimes  be  subjected  to  savage 
criticism  when  his  convictions  are  widely  opposed  by  popular 
opinion.  In  the  long  run,  however,  the  consistent  man  comes 
to  be  deeply  respected,  and  his  advice  carries  great  influence. 
One  of  the  best-known  parables  uttered  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
advises  that  we  should  build  our  houses  upon  solid  rock, 
rather  than  upon  shifting  sand.  One  of  the  best  ways  of 
becoming  an  effective  speaker  is  to  build  your  influence 
upon  the  solid  rock  of  consistent  beliefs. 

Intelligence  is,  unquestionably,  another  personal  quality 
that  makes  one's  words  memorable.  Everyone  recognizes 
the  value  of  true  understanding.  Among  our  associates,  we 
recognize  those  of  brilliant  mind,  and  give  our  highest  atten- 
tiveness  to  what  they  say. 

Loyalty,  patriotism,  and  unselfishness  are  other  qualities 
that  lend  lasting  weight  to  a  speakers  words.  In  a  truly 
memorable  passage  in  The  Spirit  of  Independence,  (written 
in  1904  while  imprisoned  for  his  efforts  to  reform  and  liber- 
alize the  old  monarchy)  President  Syngman  Rhee  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  wrote:  "If  your  own  heart  is  without 
patriotism,  your  heart  is  your  enemy.  You  must  struggle 
against  your  own  feelings  if  they  urge  you  to  forego  the  strug- 
gle for  the  common  cause.  Let  us  examine  our  hearts  now, 
at  this  moment.  If  you  find  within  yourself  any  single 
thought  of  abandoning  the  welfare  of  your  country,  tear  it 
out.  Do  not  wait  for  others  to  lead  or  to  do  what  must  be 
done,  but  arouse  yourself.  If  you  do  not  do  it,  it  will  never 
be  done."  Surely  the  speaker  whose  life  is  sacrificially  de- 
voted to  the  welfare  of  his  fellows  will  have  his  words  last- 
ingly enshrined  in  their  hearts  and  memories.  This  is  one 
reason  for  the  great  success  of  Profiles  in  Courage,  Senator 
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John  Kennedy's  book  about  five  United  States  Senators  who 
risked  their  own  careers  for  their  nation  s  welfare. 

QUALITIES  OF  THE  SPEECH 

Only  a  very  few  individuals  stand  out  transcendently 
above  their  associates  by  the  quality  of  their  lives.  Most  of 
us  have  good  and  bad  qualities  intermingled  in  average 
degree.  Hence,  we  must  seek  for  ways  of  making  our  ideas 
memorable  not  only  through  what  we  are,  but  also  by  how 
we  speak. 

Anecdotes,  whether  humorous,  pathetic,  or  heroic  are 
valuable  means  of  rendering  an  idea  memorable.  Stories  are 
interesting,  and  will  linger  in  the  listeners'  minds  long  after 
arguments  and  explanations  are  forgotten.  An  anecdote  that 
illustrates  or  emphasizes  the  point  of  a  speech  is  an  excellent 
device  for  implanting  it  in  the  memory  of  the  audience. 

Questions  addressed  by  the  speaker  to  the  audience  in 
the  course  of  a  speech  also  tend  to  be  remembered.  A  state- 
ment made  by  a  speaker  may  be  accepted  passively  by  his 
listeners  and  often  makes  little  impression  on  them.  A 
question,  on  the  other  hand,  demands  their  active  response. 
A  question  compliments  them  by  showing  that  the  speaker 
is  concerned  with  what  they  think,  as  well  as  with  what  he 
thinks.  A  question  invites  their  continuing  thought  on  the 
matter  as  they  search  their  minds  to  make  sure  they  may 
find  the  best  answer. 

Vividness  in  speech  is  akin  to  the  splashes  of  bright 
paint  used  by  such  a  painter  as  Van  Gogh.  Vividness  is  the 
opposite  of  dullness.  It  is  secured  in  part  by  impassioned  and 
vigorous  delivery — in  contrast  to  the  stolid  and  expression- 
less immobility  of  some  speakers.  In  part  it  arises  from 
warmth,    variety,    and    conversational    directness    in    the 
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speaker's  voice.  Stylistically,  vividness  consists  of  the  use 
of  images  that  will  picture  ideas  so  that  the  listeners  seem 
to  see,  hear,  smell,  taste,  and  feel  them.  Poetry  and  oratory 
are  the  two  most  vivid  of  the  verbal  arts.  Analogies,  meta- 
phors, similes,  and  images  are  used  freely  both  by  poets 
and  by  public  speakers  to  give  their  ideas  vitality  and 
memorability.  William  Jennings  Bryan,  for  instance,  made 
vivid  his  opposition  to  a  high  tariff  by  saying,  "You  cannot 
send  a  dollar  singing  down  into  the  pocket  of  one  man 
without  bringing  it  crying  out  of  the  pocket  of  another." 
Winston  Churchill,  making  the  point  that  democratic  gov- 
ernment must  be  a  product  of  slow  growth,  said:  "Democracy 
is  not  a  harlot  to  be  picked  up  on  a  street  corner."  General 
Douglas  MacArthur  described  his  retirement  from  the  Army 
by  saying:  "Old  soldiers  never  die.  They  just  fade  away." 
Vividness  sometimes  consists  of  brief  images — or  of 
slogan  phrases,  such  as  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  "The  New 
Deal"  and  "the  forgotten  man."  More  often,  vividness  is 
created  by  the  imaginative  development  of  a  scene  or  a 
situation.  A  notable  example  is  the  famous  speech  in  which 
Patrick  Henry  aroused  the  colony  of  Virginia  to  take  part 
in  the  American  Revolution,  with  his  impassioned  cry,  "Give 
me  liberty  or  give  me  death!"  Note  the  vividness  of  this 
passage  from  the  speech: 

"They  tell  us,  Sir,  that  we  are  weak;  unable  to  cope  with 
so  formidable  an  adversary.  But  when  shall  we  be  stronger? 
Will  it  be  next  week,  or  the  next  year?  Will  it  be  when  we 
are  totally  disarmed,  and  when  a  British  guard  shall  be  sta- 
tioned in  every  house?  Shall  we  gather  strength  by  irresolution 
and  inaction?  Shall  we  acquire  the  means  of  effectual  resistance 
by  lying  supinely  on  our  backs  and  hugging  the  delusive  phantom 
of  hope,  until  our  enemies  shall  have  bound  us  hand  and  foot? 

Finally,  any  speech  is  memorable  only  to  the  degree 
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that  it  deserves  to  be  remembered.  Superficial  ideas,  care- 
lessly put  together,  and  indifferently  expressed  will  be  for- 
gotten as  quickly  as  possible.  What  we  do  remember  is 
earnest  discussion  of  significant  topics. 

QUALITIES  OF  DELIVERY 

A  speech  becomes  memorable  not  only  from  the  qual- 
ities of  the  speaker  and  the  manner  of  the  wording,  but  also 
from  the  qualities  of  delivery. 

The  most  essential  element  in  good  speech  delivery  is 
its  realistic  communicativeness.  The  speaker  must  impress 
every  member  of  the  audience  that  he  has  a  message  that  he 
wishes  most  urgently  and  most  personally  to  deliver  to  him. 
This  effect  is  achieved  most  fundamentally  by  the  earnest 
sincerity  of  the  speaker  in  saying  something  that  he  feels  will 
be  of  genuine  value  to  every  member  of  his  audience.  This 
conviction  will  insure  that  he  does  speak  with  an  urgent 
desire  to  communicate  his  full  meaning  to  everyone  present. 

Obviously,  this  effect  can  only  be  fully  achieved  if  the 
speech  is  delivered  extemporaneously.  That  is,  it  should  not 
be  written  out,  nor  should  it  be  delivered  from  memory.  The 
speaker  ought  to  prepare  most  carefully,  so  that  he  knows 
the  ideas  he  wants  to  convey,  and  he  has  in  mind  a  wealth  of 
facts  and  illustrative  examples  with  which  to  support  these 
ideas.  He  may  also  have  prepared  a  number  of  vivid  phrases. 
But  he  speaks  not  out  of  his  memory,  but  with  a  very  urgent 
sense  of  the  immediate  audience  situation.  The  best  advice 
is  to  try  to  deliver  your  speeches  in  the  same  manner  you 
use  in  animated  and  earnest  conversation. 

No  one  should  ever  delude  himself  by  thinking  that 
public  speaking  is  easy.  You  need  to  work  very  hard  while 
you  are  preparing  your  speech — to  analyze  the  subject  cor- 
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rectly,  to  organize  your  thoughts  in  clear  and  orderly  pro- 
gression, and  to  find  evidence  and  illustrations  to  make  your 
statements  both  reasonable  and  memorable. 

Then,  you  also  need  to  work  very  hard  while  you  are 
on  the  platform  or  at  the  front  of  the  audience  delivering 
the  speech,  You  should  approach  the  speaking  stand  with 
the  same  spirit  in  which  a  runner  steps  up  to  the  starting 
line — with  every  nerve  alert,  with  your  face  flushed  with 
eagerness,  with  an  intense  desire  to  do  your  very  best.  Under 
the  excitement  provided  by  stimulation  from  the  audience, 
you  will  find  that  your  mind  works  quickly.  By  every  means 
you  should  arouse  yourself  for  the  exertion  of  your  utmost 
power.  It  is  an  insult  to  the  audience,  as  well  as  a  disservice 
to  yourself,  for  you  to  slouch  lazily  or  to  speak  with  slow 
indifference. 

Another  element  in  your  delivery  of  your  speeches 
should  be  a  high  degree  of  personalization.  You  should  not 
think  of  how  to  build  a  short-wave  radio  receiver  ( if  that  is 
your  topic),  but  of  how  you  can  help  the  audience  to  learn 
how  to  build  one,  which  is  quite  another  matter.  Your 
speech  should  contain  many  personal  references,  to  yourself 
and  to  your  audience.  You  should  frequently  use  such 
phrases  as:  "I  have  found  in  my  own  experience  . . ."  "I  am 
sure  you  have  all  observed  . .  ."  "Don't  you  recall  from  last 
week  . . .?"  "I'm  sure  we  all  know . . ."  This  is  precisely  the 
way  you  talk  in  conversation.  It  is  essential  that  you  talk 
in  the  same  fashion  while  giving  a  speech. 

CONCLUSION 

While  you  listen  to  the  speeches  by  your  classmates, 
take  down  notes  in  your  notebook  to  record  the  theme  of 
each  speech  and  the  factors  of  vividness  or  dullness  that  you 
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find  in  it.  Afterwards,  study  these  notes,  and  ask  yourself 
what  you  could  do  with  each  of  these  speeches  to  make  it 
more  memorable.  If  you  hear  a  speech  that  is  distinctly 
superior  in  memorability,  analyze  it  carefully  to  determine 
what  you  can  learn  from  it  to  improve  your  own  speaking. 

Prepare  a  five-minute  speech  on  any  topic  you  may 
choose.  You  might  select  a  general  subject,  such  as  Patriot- 
ism, Courage,  Loyalty,  Self-Sacrifice,  Idealism,  Friendship, 
Religious  Faith,  or  Ambition.  Write  out  in  your  notebook  a 
one-sentence  statement  of  the  theme  you  will  develop  in 
speaking  about  this  subject.  Then  search  your  mind  for 
anecdotes,  images,  questions,  and  personalized  illustrations 
that  you  can  use  to  make  the  ideas  so  vivid  that  they  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten. 

While  you  are  preparing  your  speech,  meet  with  three 
or  four  of  your  classmates,  so  that  you  can  all  obtain  practice 
by  delivering  your  speeches  to  one  another.  Criticize  one 
another's  preparation,  expression,  and  delivery,  pointing  out 
how  each  may  improve. 

When  the  speeches  are  delivered  in  class,  compare  your 
own  use  of  the  elements  of  vividness  with  those  in  other 
speeches.  Learn  all  you  can  by  being  a  good  listener,  for 
that  is  one  of  the  surest  ways  toward  becoming  a  more 
memorable  speaker. 
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The  most  challenging  type  of  speaking  (and  therefore, 
to  many,  the  most  interesting )  is  that  which  in  intended 
to  persuade.  An  audience  is  persuaded  when  it  is  induced 
by  the  speaker  to  change  its  opinions  or  its  actions.  If  an 
audience  is  suspicious  of  a  particular  political  party  and  a 
speaker  manages  to  convert  them  to  feeling  friendly  toward 
it,  his  has  been  a  successful  persuasive  speech.  When  Con- 
gress is  debating  a  plan  for  control  of  farm  surpluses,  the 
speeches  that  are  made  advocating  and  opposing  the  pro- 
posed bill  are  persuasive  speeches.  Persuasive  speeches  are 
given  to  induce  a  buyer  to  purchase  what  the  speaker  wishes 
to  sell,  to  counteract  the  effects  of  false  rumors,  or  to  deepen 
and  purify  the  sentiment  of  patriotism. 

It  is  evident  that  persuasive  speeches  are  delivered  very 
often.  Sometimes  they  are  spoken  in  conversation,  as  when 
a  husband  tries  to  persuade  his  wife  to  be  neater  in  her 
housekeeping — and  when  she  tries  to  persuade  him  to  smoke 
less  and  to  spend  more  of  his  evenings  at  home.  Sometimes 
the  persuasion  consists  of  only  short  appeals,  as  when  a  seller 
of  clothing  or  books  tries  to  attract  interest  in  his  wares  and 
to  secure  sales  as  people  pass  back  and  forth  before  his  shop. 
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Sometimes  the  persuasion  may  consist  of  a  great  many 
speeches,  by  a  great  many  different  speakers,  over  a  long 
period  of  time — as  happens  in  a  nationwide  political  cam- 
paign. The  effort  by  the  speakers  is  always  to  secure  a 
change  of  opinion,  or  action  on  the  part  of  the  listeners. 

Step  one:  formulate  a  precise  purpose 

As  a  persuasive  speaker,  the  very  first  thing  for  you  to 
do  is  to  decide  upon  exactly  the  purpose  that  you  wish  to 
accomplish.  If  you  are  to  address  your  class  of  fellow  stu- 
dents for  five  minutes,  of  what  will  you  plan  to  persuade 
them?  By  all  means,  write  out  your  purpose  in  a  single, 
simple,  declarative  sentence,  so  that  you  may  study  it  and 
be  sure  this  is  precisely  what  you  wish  to  achieve. 

This  purpose  statement  will  then  be  the  theme  of  your 
speech,  and  everything  you  prepare  to  say  should  be  aimed 
toward  the  single  goal  of  bringing  your  audience  to  accept 
it.  Your  statement  of  purpose  might  be  something  like  one 
of  the  following: 

"I  want  my  audience  to  become  emotionally  mature 
enough  so  that  they  can  disagree  with  one  another  without 
becoming  angry." 

"I  want  my  audience  to  take  up  a  collection  so  that  this 
class  may  make  a  small  contribution  to  the  local  chapter  of 
the  Red  Cross." 

"I  want  to  persuade  our  instructor  that  we  should  have 
an  advanced,  second-year  class  in  public  speaking." 

"I  want  to  present  a  convincing  statement  on  why  the 
policies  concerning  space  travel  should  be  under  civilian 
control." 

"I  want  to  persuade  my  classmates  that  smoking  is  a  bad 
habit  which  should  be  abandoned." 
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Until  you  are  able  to  write  down  such  a  direct  and 
simple  statement  of  exactly  what  you  wish  to  accomplish, 
you  are  not  yet  ready  even  to  begin  to  prepare  your  per- 
suasive speech.  The  very  heart  of  persuasive  speaking  is  the 
proposal  that  the  speaker  wants  his  listeners  to  accept. 

As  you  examine  the  list  of  suggested  purposes  listed  as 
examples,  you  may  note  that  all  of  them  call  for  changes  of 
some  kind  in  the  thinking  or  the  acting  of  the  listeners.  So 
far  as  the  speech  on  emotional  maturity  is  concerned,  your 
listeners  will  already  agree  with  you,  but  your  task  is  to  lead 
them  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  problem  and  of  what 
is  needed  to  solve  it  than  they  have  had  before.  Thus  we 
see  that  improvement  of  the  quality  of  an  audience's  think- 
ing or  feeling  may  also  be  a  legitimate  aim  for  the  persuasive 
speaker.  For  example,  when  a  preacher  is  addressing  his 
congregation  in  church  on  Sunday  morning,  his  persuasive 
task  is  to  make  of  them  better  worshippers  than  they  were 
before  they  heard  his  sermon.  In  every  persuasive  speech, 
a  change  of  mind  or  of  heart  is  sought;  and  as  the  speaker, 
your  first  task  is  to  know  precisely  what  change  you  wish  to 
secure. 

Step  two:  be  sure  you  know  whom  you  wish  to  persuade 

You  may  feel  that  it  is  easy  to  know  to  what  audience 
you  are  speaking — for  it  is  right  in  front  of  you.  Sometimes 
this  is  true,  but  very  often  your  persuasion  must  be  addressed 
to  only  a  portion  of  the  audience. 

For  example,  if  you  should  be  selling  automobiles,  and 
an  entire  family  enters  your  showroom,  you  should  watch 
shrewdly  to  see  whether  it  will  be  the  wife  or  the  husband 
who  will  actually  make  the  decision,  and  your  persuasive 
appeals  will  have  to  be  couched  in  a  form  that  suits  the  real 
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buyer.  If  it  should  be  the  wife,  you  might  speak  chiefly 
about  the  stylistic  qualities  of  the  car;  but  if  the  husband 
has  the  deciding  voice,  you  might  have  more  to  say  about 
the  price  and  the  engineering  factors. 

For  another  example,  one  of  the  purposes  listed  under 
"Step  One"  is  addressed  particularly  to  the  instructor  of  the 
class,  although  the  responsiveness  of  the  audience  might  well 
have  a  subsidiary  effect  upon  his  judgment.  Thus,  in  effect, 
you  have  two  separate  audiences  at  once.  You  wish  to 
engage  the  enthusiasm  of  your  classmates  to  assist  you  in 
influencing  the  principal  auditor,  the  instructor. 

In  a  great  many  persuasive  speeches,  you  may  have  two 
or  even  more  separate  audiences  within  the  group  before 
you.  Some  of  the  members  may  already  agree  with  you  be- 
fore you  start;  others  may  disagree  very  strongly;  still  others 
may  be  neutral. 

If  you  are  to  become  a  successful  persuasive  speaker, 
you  will  have  to  devote  considerable  intelligent  interest  to 
the  problem  of  audience  analysis.  Long  before  your  speech 
is  delivered,  even  before  you  do  very  much  in  preparation 
for  it,  you  must  ask  yourself  whether  your  listeners  will  be 
friendly  or  hostile  toward  your  proposal.  You  should  con- 
sider how  vitally  your  proposition  will  affect  them  individ- 
ually. If  you  are  asking  for  contributions  for  the  Red  Cross, 
you  should  have  in  mind  whether  your  class  members  are 
rich  or  poor,  generous  or  selfish.  How  much  do  they  already 
know  about  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross?  Have  any  of  them 
been  assisted  by  it,  or  have  any  of  their  friends  or  relatives? 
Do  they  know  people  who  work  for  it?  Do  they  have  a  high 
or  a  low  opinion  of  its  operations?  Some  of  these  questions 
you  may  be  able  to  answer  for  yourself.  Before  you  know 
the  answers  to  all  the  questions,  you  will  probably  have  to 
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talk  with  various  members  of  the  audience  to  learn  what 
they  think  of  the  subject.  This  kind  of  preparation  is  essen- 
tial, for  no  persuasive  speech  can  be  successful  unless  it  is 
audience  centered,  that  is,  unless  it  is  skillfully  constructed 
in  terms  of  the  audience's  own  peculiarities  and  points  of 
view. 

Step  three:  be  conciliatory  rather  than  argumentative 

If  you  handle  your  persuasive  speech  as  though  it  were 
a  battle  between  you  and  your  audience,  you  will  almost 
surely  lose.  They  are  many;  you  are  one.  Moreover,  their 
means  of  achieving  victory  are  very  simple;  they  simply 
need  to  withhold  their  agreement.  If  you  use  arguments  as 
though  they  were  clubs  with  which  you  seek  to  beat  them 
into  submission,  they  will  fight  back  by  building  up  strong 
barriers  of  dissent  in  their  own  minds.  A  speaker  who  at- 
tempts to  force  his  audience  to  agree  with  him  is,  in  effect, 
saying  to  them,  "I  am  smarter  or  better  informed  than  you 
are;  you  must  submit  to  me."  This  attitude  impels  any  self- 
respecting  listeners  to  want  to  disagree. 

There  is  an  old  saying:  "The  fool  tries  to  convince  me 
with  his  reasons;  the  wise  man  persuades  me  with  my  own." 

The  wise  persuasive  speaker  studies  the  question  of 
how  he  may  induce  his  listeners  to  want  to  agree  with  him. 
He  looks  for  ways  in  which  he  can  show  them  that  his 
proposal  serves  their  own  interest.  He  presents  what  he  has 
to  say  as  though  he  is  recalling  to  their  minds  their  own 
reasoning,  their  own  experience,  their  own  common  sense. 
He  tries  his  best  to  be  a  spokesman  for  the  group,  rather  than 
an  advocate  attempting  to  direct  its  thinking.  His  manner 
of  speaking  is  confident  (because  he  is  sure  of  his  facts), 
but  is  modest  rather  than  arrogant  (for  he  credits  his  lis- 
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teners,  too,  with  sound  knowledge  and  the  ability  to  think 
clearly ) . 

Step  four:  use  understatement  rather  than  exaggeration 

When  you  have  accomplished  the  foregoing  three  steps, 
you  are  ready  to  start  planning  the  detailed  development  of 
your  ideas.  In  this  stage,  the  inexperienced  speaker  almost 
inevitably  has  a  tendency  to  exaggerate.  If  he  is  discussing 
the  evils  of  smoking,  his  first  thought  is  to  paint  as  black 
a  picture  of  the  evils  of  nicotine  as  he  possibly  can.  He  may 
feel  that  unless  he  can  make  smoking  appear  to  be  a  veritable 
wickedness,  he  can  not  make  his  appeal  to  discontinue  the 
habit  sufficiently  impressive. 

This  exaggeration,  however,  is  directly  contradictory  to 
what  has  been  advised  under  Steps  Two  and  Three.  It  is 
not  at  all  audience  centered,  for  it  emphasizes  that  the 
speaker  feels  all  those  who  do  smoke  (who  are  the  ones  he 
must  persuade)  have  been  exercising  extremely  bad  judg- 
ment. This  is  far  from  being  conciliatory;  it  at  once  arouses 
them  to  a  defense  of  their  own  conduct. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  skillful  persuasive  speaker  seeks 
to  minimize  the  task  with  which  he  is  confronted.  If  he  is 
attacking  the  habit  of  smoking,  he  may  well  start  by  declar- 
ing that  everyone  has  some  bad  habits.  He  may  say  that 
these  habits  are  picked  up  almost  unconsciously,  and  that 
they  gradually  grow  worse  and  worse,  the  longer  they  are 
continued.  He  might  add  that  there  are  many  kinds  of  bad 
habits,  and  that  smoking  is  far  from  being  the  worst  of  the 
lot.  Then  he  may  proceed  to  say  that  many  people  start 
to  smoke  by  taking  an  occasional  cigarette — maybe,  at  first, 
just  one  or  two  a  week,  then  one  or  two  a  day — largely  for 
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the  sake  of  sociability,  or  just  to  satisfy  their  curiosity.  After 
that,  he  may  point  out  how  the  habit  becomes  fixed,  until 
the  smoker  finds  himself  smoking  perhaps  a  pack  of  cig- 
arettes every  day. 

At  this  point,  the  speaker  should  proceed  very  cau- 
tiously, for  he  has  now  come  to  direct  grips  with  the  problem, 
and  the  smokers  in  his  audience  are  on  guard  against  what 
they  must  consider  to  be  a  personal  attack  on  themselves. 
So,  the  wise  persuasive  speaker  makes  it  clear  at  this  point 
in  his  speech  that  his  attitude  toward  smokers  is  not  only 
friendly,  but  also  respectful.  He  notes  that  he  himself  knows 
many  smokers,  and  that  his  own  distaste  for  smoking  is  based 
almost  entirely  on  what  they,  themselves,  have  said.  They 
have  complained  that  smoking  is  costly,  that  it  makes  them 
nervous  and  that  their  mouths  often  feel  dry  and  burned  out. 
Many  a  smoker,  he  recalls,  complains  from  time  to  time  that 
he  doesn't  really  enjoy  the  habit,  and  wishes  he  knew  how 
to  break  it. 

Following  this  conciliatory  passage,  the  speaker  may 
safely  proceed  to  outline  his  own  proposal  as  to  how  the 
habit  may  effectively  be  broken.  By  what  he  has  said  pre- 
viously, it  is  now  obvious  that  he  does  not  consider  himself 
better  than  the  smokers  and  does  not  despise  them,  but  that 
he  is  merely  trying  to  serve  their  own  best  interests,  on  the 
basis  of  what  he  has  learned  largely  from  them. 

Whatever  the  topic  of  the  speech  may  be,  the  best  advice 
always  is  to  avoid  argument  and  exaggeration,  and,  by  a 
combination  of  understatement  and  conciliation,  to  seek  to 
influence  the  judgment  and  actions  of  the  audience  without 
arousing  any  suspicion  that  the  speaker  feels  he  is  a  superior 
person  capable  of  leading  them  from  their  errors  into  his 
own  wisdom. 
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Step  five:  seek  identification  with  the  audience 

The  very  key  to  persuasion  is  sometimes  said  to  be 
identification.  This  means  that  the  speaker  must  try  to  make 
his  listeners  feel  that  their  own  experience,  their  own  wishes, 
their  own  knowledge  are  the  elements  that  lead  directly 
toward  his  proposal.  To  make  this  concept  of  identification 
clear,  let  us  imagine  a  debate  on  the  question  of  whether 
rice  should  be  served  polished  or  unpolished. 

The  first  speaker  advocates  the  polishing  of  rice  before 
it  is  eaten,  because  this  has  always  been  the  common  prac- 
tice. "You  yourselves  have  never  eaten  it  any  other  way.  You 
know  that  the  white,  polished  rice  is  far  more  attractive  to 
look  at  than  unpolished,  brown  rice.  Besides  it  tastes  better. 
This  is  our  own  American  custom,  and  why  should  we  give 
it  up?"  The  appeal  is  attractive,  for  it  identifies  the  listeners 
with  the  speaker's  proposal.  He  is  asking  them  merely  to 
do  what  they  have  been  doing  and  wish  to  continue  to  do. 

His  opponent,  however,  also  uses  the  device  of  identifi- 
cation. He  addresses  his  audience  somewhat  as  follows: 
"You  are  in  school  getting  an  education  because  you  deeply 
believe  in  self-improvement.  You  know  there  are  better 
ways  of  doing  many  things  than  our  ancestors  have  done  in 
the  past.  You  yourselves  have  adopted  many  new  customs. 
In  recent  years  we  have  taken  to  riding  in  airplanes  rather 
than  on  trains — at  least  for  long  trips.  Many  of  us  have 
adopted  new  attitudes  of  racial  and  religious  tolerance. 
We  have  learned  a  great  deal  about  the  science  of  nutrition 
and  we  know  how  it  can  improve  our  diet  without  any  in- 
crease in  cost.  Among  other  things,  we  have  learned  that 
the  brown  skin  of  the  rice  contains  almost  all  the  vitamins 
and  that  polishing  the  rice  reduces  its  food  value  very 
greatly.  Ours  is  a  progressive  generation — more  progressive 
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than  any  other  that  has  lived  on  earth  through  the  whole 
course  of  human  history.  This,  too,  is  an  advance  we  are 
now  ready  to  make."  In  this  way,  the  second  speaker,  like 
the  first,  seeks  to  persuade  his  listeners  by  identifying  his 
proposal  and  his  mode  of  reasoning  with  them.  He  doesn't 
tell  them  he  is  trying  to  impose  something  new  and  different 
upon  them;  instead,  he  tries  to  show  that  what  he  is  ad- 
vocating is  precisely  in  accord  with  what  they  are  already 
thinking  and  doing. 

Identification  may  be  used  by  the  speaker  in  many  ways. 
For  one  thing,  it  means  that  he  should  draw  his  illustrations 
from  sources  that  fall  within  their  own  experience.  If  mem- 
bers of  his  audience  have  served  in  the  armed  forces,  he 
identifies  his  proposal  with  them  by  supporting  it  with  ex- 
amples drawn  from  army  life.  If  his  audience  consists  of 
farmers,  he  speaks  of  the  work  in  the  fields.  If  they  are  city- 
dwellers,  he  refers  to  the  traffic  in  the  city  streets. 

Moreover,  the  persuasive  speaker  should  identify  with 
his  listeners  not  only  his  proposal  and  his  mode  of  reasoning, 
but  also  himself.  He  makes  it  clear  that  he  is  one  of  them, 
that  he  has  the  same  point  of  view,  the  same  experiences, 
the  same  likes  and  dislikes  as  they  have  themselves.  A 
stranger  is  often  regarded  with  a  certain  amount  of  suspicion. 
This  is  the  reason  why  speakers  who  are  addressing  audi- 
ences in  some  place  far  from  their  own  homes  may  start 
out  by  saying,  "I  have  been  in  your  city  many  times,"  or  "I 
have  often  heard  of  your  city,"  or  "I  have  an  uncle  who  used 
to  live  here,"  or  "Your  city  is  very  much  like  my  own,"  or 
"I  am  right  at  home  in  speaking  to  you  farmers,  for  I  myself 
grew  up  on  a  farm,"  or  "As  an  educator,  I  am  always  glad 
to  speak  to  students,  for  in  every  country  I  find  they  are  very 
much  alike  in  their  eagerness  to  learn." 
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Similarly,  when  you  are  speaking  to  your  own  friends, 
you  should  not  assume  that  an  identification  already  exists, 
but  definitely  seek  to  create  this  feeling.  By  the  very  fact 
that  you  are  giving  a  speech  on  a  particular  subject,  you 
seem  to  be  asserting  that  you  know  more  about  it  than  your 
listeners  do.  Probably  you  do,  for  you  should  not  be  making 
the  speech  until  you  have  studied  the  subject  carefully  and 
have  given  it  a  great  deal  of  thought.  Let  your  superior 
knowledge  and  careful  thought  demonstrate  themselves; 
don't  make  any  claims  of  expertness  that  will  tend  to  "set 
you  apart"  from  your  listeners.  Instead,  start  out  by  saying, 
"Like  all  the  rest  of  you,  I  have  selected  a  subject  and  have 
prepared  very  carefully  in  the  hope  that  I  may  have  some- 
thing of  interest  and  value  to  tell  you.  I  hope  you  will  learn 
from  what  I  have  to  say,  just  as  I  expect  to  learn  from  listen- 
ing to  all  of  you." 

Identification,  then,  means  that  you  as  the  speaker 
should  stress  your  own  common  membership  in  the  group; 
you  should  show  that  what  you  have  to  suggest  grows  out  of 
their  own  experience;  and  you  should  present  your  reason- 
ing in  ways  that  will  seem  natural  from  their  own  points 
of  view. 

CONCLUSION 

Persuasion  is  very  complex  process,  very  difficult  to 
accomplish.  What  has  been  set  forth  in  this  brief  chapter  is 
only  a  very  meager  introduction  to  the  science  of  persuasive 
speaking.  However,  it  is  sufficient  for  anyone  to  try  to 
master  at  one  time.  If  you  manage  to  attain  skill  in  accom- 
plishing all  five  of  the  steps  which  have  been  indicated,  you 
will  have  greatly  increased  your  persuasive  effectiveness — 
and  thereby  will  enhance  your  influence  as  an  individual. 
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The  principal  thing  to  remember  is  that  you  are  making  a 
serious  mistake  whenever  you  become  argumentative  or 
assertive.  As  the  English  poet  Alexander  Pope  advised: 

Men  must  be  taught  as  if  you  taught  them  not; 
New  things  proposed  as  if  but  things  forgot. 

"Persuasion,"  wrote  Arthur  Koestler,  the  famous  German 
author  of  Darkness  at  Noon,  "may  play  a  part  in  a  man's 
conversion  [to  any  new  idea];  but  only  the  part  of  bringing 
to  its  full  and  conscious  climax  a  process  which  has  been 
maturing  in  regions  where  no  persuasion  may  penetrate.  A 
faith  is  not  acquired;  it  grows  like  a  tree.  Its  crown  points 
to  the  sky;  its  roots  grow  downward  into  the  past  and  are 
nourished  by  the  dark  sap  of  the  ancestral  humus." 

Does  this  sound  mystical,  poetic,  difficult  to  understand? 
It  is  merely  Koestler's  way  of  saying  what  has  been  stated 
in  some  detail  in  this  chapter.  His  meaning  is  very  clearly 
illustrated  in  the  brief  example  that  was  given  of  the  debate 
on  whether  or  not  rice  should  be  polished  before  it  is  eaten. 
Both  speakers  sought  to  "penetrate"  into  the  "dark  sap  of  the 
ancestral  humus"  of  the  listeners  by  building  their  separate 
persuasive  appeals  out  of  the  experience  and  deep-seated 
beliefs  of  the  audience,  rather  than  by  seeking  to  impose 
on  the  listeners  some  mode  of  reasoning  that  would  seem 
utterly  new  and  different  from  their  own  normal  thinking. 

Each  member  of  the  class  should  prepare  and  deliver 
a  five-minute  persuasive  speech.  And  each  speech  should 
be  carefully  considered  by  the  entire  class,  to  determine 
whether  or  not  it  adheres  to  all  five  of  the  steps  in  successful 
persuasive  speaking.  If  time  permits,  every  student  should 
then  make  a  second  persuasive  speech,  in  which  he  seeks  to 
profit  from  what  he  has  learned  from  his  own  speaking  and 
from  listening  to  the  others. 
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When  a  group  discusses  a  question,  the  purpose  is  to 
reach  the  best  possible  (or  most  acceptable)  con- 
clusion, based  upon  the  thinking  of  all  the  participants.  This 
is  an  ideal  very  difficult  to  achieve.  In  a  sense,  it  asks  that 
we  act  contrary  to  our  own  nature — or  at  least  contrary  to 
many  of  the  habits  we  have  formed.  For  it  is  a  human  trait 
to  defend  an  opinion,  once  it  has  been  expressed,  rather  than 
to  permit  that  opinion  to  be  modified  and  improved  by  the 
contributions  of  others.  Yet,  group  discussion  fails  in  its 
basic  purpose  unless  the  participating  members  can  be  per- 
suaded to  adopt  an  attitude  of  the  mutual  sharing  of  informa- 
tion and  ideas. 

Discussion,  properly  conducted,  is  the  most  democratic 
process  we  human  beings  have  ever  invented.  In  a  public 
speech,  one  individual  seeks  to  influence  all  his  listeners. 
In  a  debate,  two  or  more  speakers  try  to  convince  an  audi- 
ence that  each  one  is  "right"  and  the  others  are  "wrong." 
When  a  vote  is  taken  in  any  kind  of  election,  the  result  is 
rule  by  the  majority,  which  means  that  the  opinions  of  the 
minority  are  rejected.  But  in  a  properly  conducted  group 
discussion,  all  opinions  are  heard  and  the  best  elements  of 
them  all  are  combined  to  produce  the  decision  most  com- 
patible with  the  facts.   The  methods  of  discussion  are  well 
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worthy  of  careful  study  and  repeated  practice — until  they 
become  habitual. 

WHEN  DISCUSSION  IS  APPROPRIATE 

Discussion  is  merited  when  a  problem  is  confronted  by 
a  number  of  people  whose  concern  in  it  is  similar  and  whose 
status  in  relation  to  it  is  approximately  equal.  Students  do 
not  "discuss"  with  their  professor  how  a  class  should  be 
conducted  (though  a  professor  will  normally  welcome  sug- 
gestions respectfully  presented ) ,  for  it  is  the  business  of  the 
professor  to  conduct  the  class  according  to  his  own  best 
judgment.  Teachers  hold  meetings  to  discuss  questions  that 
affect  all  of  them;  so  do  students,  Cabinet  Ministers,  farmers, 
and  any  other  group  of  coequal  co-workers. 

Oftentimes  a  person  in  authority  (such  as  a  Bureau 
Chief  in  the  Department  of  Defense)  may  call  his  workers 
together  to  tell  them  that  extra  work  has  to  be  done  during 
a  period  of  emergency,  and  to  ask  them  to  discuss  whether 
it  should  consist  of  working  Saturday  afternoons  or  of  adding 
one  or  two  hours  at  the  end  of  each  weekday's  working  time. 
In  such  instances  the  goal  (extra  work  time)  is  dictated  by 
the  person  in  charge  ( or  by  circumstances ) ,  but  the  means 
of  achieving  it  are  worked  out  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
venience of  the  workers.  This  is  another  proper  use  for 
group  discussion. 

Sometimes,  a  teacher  may  feel  that  there  are  two  or 
more  alternative  plans  of  instruction  that,  as  far  as  he  is 
concerned,  are  equally  good.  For  example,  in  a  class  in  eco- 
nomics, a  certain  day  might  be  spent  in  visiting  a  textile 
factory,  or  in  studying  a  written  case  history  of  a  problem 
encountered  in  factory  management.  The  teacher  may  be 
uncertain  whether  most  of  his  class  members  have  ever 
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visited  a  textile  plant.  If  they  have,  the  work  on  the  case 
history  might  be  more  productive.  Hence,  to  reach  a  sound 
decision,  he  needs  information  only  the  class  members  can 
give.  This,  too,  calls  for  a  group  discussion. 

Members  of  school  club  may  form  an  organization  in 
which  many  matters  come  up  for  discussion.  Should  the 
class  go  on  a  picnic?  If  so,  where  and  when?  Should  the 
class  buy  a  gift  for  the  school?  If  so,  what  should  it  be? 
On  all  such  matters,  a  decision  by  a  simple  vote  may  not 
result  in  a  wise  decision,  but  a  full  and  fair  discussion  may 
well  result  in  the  presentation  of  ideas  that  result  in  a  con- 
clusion superior  to  what  any  one  member  would  have 
reached  by  himself. 

THE  RIGHT  ATTITUDE  FOR  DISCUSSION 

Every  member  of  a  discussion  group  should  fulfill  two 
essential  responsibilities:  (1)  to  make  his  own  best  contri- 
bution and  (2)  to  profit  from  the  contributions  by  all  the 
others.  This  means  that  discussion  demands  thinking  that 
is  alertly  active,  fair-minded,  and  tolerant  of  differences. 

If  the  subject  for  discussion  is  one  with  which  you  are 
familiar,  you  will  have  ideas  to  present;  and  you  should 
present  them  clearly  and  without  hesitation.  On  the  other 
hand,  you  must  accustom  yourself  to  presenting  your  ideas 
tentatively.  That  is,  do  not  say,  "I  know  such-and-such  to 
be  true";  but,  on  the  contrary,  you  should  develop  the  habit 
of  saying,  "In  the  light  of  what  I  now  know,  such-and-such 
seems  to  be  true,"  or,  "So  far  as  I  now  know,  I  think  such- 
and-such  is  true."  If  your  ideas  are  presented  dogmatically, 
they  induce  others  to  argue  against  them — and  your  own 
ego  requires  that  you  defend  them.  If  your  thoughts  are 
presented  as  mere  possibilities,  you  invite  others  to  add  their 
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own  information  and  ideas,  and  you  leave  yourself  com- 
pletely free  to  admit  happily  that  in  view  of  these  new 
factors  you  are  ready  to  enlarge  your  own  thinking. 

The  greatest  danger  in  any  discussion  is  that  it  will 
degenerate  into  a  debate.  The  purpose  of  group  thinking 
is  not  to  hammer  your  own  ideas  into  the  heads  of  your 
associates,  but  to  weave  out  of  all  the  ideas  of  all  the  group 
a  common  fabric  of  understanding  that  contains  the  best 
contributions  of  all. 

LEADERSHIP  OF  DISCUSSION 

The  next  great  danger  in  a  discussion  is  that  it  may  dis- 
integrate into  sheer  chaos.  Many  speakers  may  clamor  for 
attention,  to  present  many  facts  and  ideas  that  have  no 
orderly  sequence  and  no  apparent  connection.  To  prevent 
this,  every  discussion  should  have  a  chairman,  who  should 
obey  the  following  rules: 

1.  Start  promptly,  so  no  time  will  be  wasted. 

2.  Establish  a  pleasant  atmosphere,  which  encourages 
every  member  to  feel  he  is  encouraged  to  participate  freely. 

3.  Encourage  speaking  by  all  the  members,  rather  than 
doing  too  much  talking  himself.  Neither  should  he  permit 
a  few  vociferous  members  to  dominate  the  discussion. 
Normally,  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  speak  twice  until 
after  all  have  been  heard.  Even  timid  members  who  never 
volunteer  may  be  called  on  by  the  chairman,  for  their  ideas 
may  be  fully  as  good  as  those  eagerly  offered  by  ready 
speakers. 

4.  Keep  the  discussion  centered  around  its  purpose. 
When  any  speaker  seems  to  be  introducing  irrelevant  re- 
marks, he  should  be  reminded  by  the  chairman  to  "stick  to 
the  subject." 
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5.  Lead,  stimulate,  guide,  and  control  the  discussion. 
This  means  the  leader  must  start  by  clearly  stating  the  prob- 
lem to  be  discussed.  He  should,  from  time  to  time,  offer 
very  brief  summaries  of  what  has  been  said  thus  far,  and 
remind  the  group  of  aspects  of  the  problem  yet  to  be  ex- 
plored. He  should  do  this  not  dogmatically,  but  briefly  and 
in  an  inviting  manner,  which  encourages  the  expression  of 
opinions  from  the  entire  group. 

6.  Listen  alertly  and  take  brief  notes  on  important  sug- 
gestions, for  only  when  the  leader  does  this  can  he  provide 
helpful  summaries. 

7.  Secure  from  group  members  the  best  available  an- 
swers to  any  questions  that  are  asked. 

8.  As  the  time  for  adjournment  approaches,  try  to  lead 
the  discussion  toward  the  best  conclusion  possible.  Perhaps 
time  has  not  sufficed  for  a  full  solution  of  the  problem;  in 
this  case  the  leader  may  summarize  what  has  been  decided, 
and  indicate  clearly  what  remains  to  be  determined  at  the 
next  meeting.  If  a  decision  must  be  reached  before  the  ques- 
tion has  been  thoroughly  explored,  the  leader  will  have  no 
recourse  except  to  call  for  a  vote.  If  and  when  the  discussion 
has  been  concluded,  the  leader  must  summarize  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  consensus  of  the  group,  and  inquire  whether 
his  statement  does  represent  the  best  results  of  their  group 
thought.  On  some  occasions,  members  of  the  group  can  help- 
fully amend  what  the  leader  has  said — in  case  he  has  not 
understood  fully  what  the  total  membership  has  concluded. 
And,  of  course,  it  sometimes  happens  that  even  after  a  full 
discussion  not  all  the  members  are  agreed.  In  such  a  case, 
a  vote  must  decide. 

THE  PROCESS  OF  GROUP  THINKING 
Group  thinking  has  its  best  opportunity  to  operate  suc- 
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cessfully  when  the  question  presented  is  "open,"  not  "closed." 
A  closed  question  is  strictly  limited  to  a  prescribed  portion 
of  the  problem;  an  open  question  invites  the  widest  possible 
consideration  of  the  whole  problem. 

For  example,  "Should  the  United  States  continue  its 
foreign  aid  program?"  is  a  closed  question.  "What  should 
the  United  States  do  to  help  maintain  the  strength  of  the 
free  world  alliance?"  is  an  open  question.  The  first  leads  to 
debate;  the  second  to  discussion. 

After  a  proper  open  question  has  been  formulated,  the 
process  of  group  thinking  proceeds  as  follows: 

1.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  problem? 

2.  What  is  the  relationship  of  this  group  to  the  prob- 
lem? Can  the  group  do  something  about  it,  or  is  it  only 
trying  to  understand  the  question  more  fully  and  clearly? 

3.  What  solutions  to  the  problem  are  possible?  This 
stage  of  the  discussion  is  important,  and  the  chairman  should 
not  permit  any  evaluations  of  the  solutions  until  all  have 
been  set  forth.  Even  solutions  that  appear  to  be  impractical 
ought  to  be  listed,  for  it  is  possible  that  real  merit  might 
be  found  in  some  of  them. 

4.  After  the  possible  solutions  have  been  listed,  each 
one  may  be  considered  in  turn,  with  an  examination  of  its 
good  and  bad  aspects. 

5.  Finally,  with  all  this  information  now  available  in 
the  thinking  of  all  the  group  members,  various  solutions  may 
be  eliminated,  and  the  best  solution  selected. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  GROUP  PARTICIPANTS 

In  an  earlier  section,  the  duties  of  the  chairman  were 
outlined,  but  every  member  of  the  group  has  responsibilities 
that  must  be  faithfully  performed.  These  are  as  follows: 
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1.  Prepare  for  the  discussion  in  advance.  This  means, 
of  course,  that  the  topic  must  be  selected  in  advance  of  the 
meeting.  Every  member  should  gather  information  on  the 
subject,  and  think  about  it.  More  importantly,  he  should 
keep  his  thinking  open-minded!  The  discussion  will  be 
ruined  if  members  prepare  to  "defend"  certain  preconceived 
points  of  view.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  good 
discussant  is  tentative  in  his  thinking,  awaiting  the  contribu- 
tions from  the  entire  group  before  making  up  his  mind.  If 
this  principle  is  violated,  genuine  group  thinking  is  handi- 
capped. 

Thinking  tentatively,  however,  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  being  empty-minded.  Unless  all  the  members  are  pre- 
pared with  information  and  opinions,  the  discussion  will 
amount  to  no  more  than  a  "pooling  of  ignorance."  One  of 
the  most  difficult  achievements  for  any  human  being  is  to 
attain  sufficient  intellectual  maturity  so  that  he  can  know 
a  great  deal  about  a  subject,  and  yet  keep  his  mind  open  to 
receive  better  ideas  about  it.  This  takes  considerable  prac- 
tice. Skill  in  mastering  the  technique  of  group  discussion 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  merely  reading  about  it,  or  by 
superficial  practice  once  or  twice.  This  project  of  discussion 
should  be  repeated  until  the  class  members  really  have 
learned  how  to  put  the  principles  of  discussion  into  effect. 

2.  Contribute  to  the  thinking  of  the  rest.  This  does  not 
merely  mean  that  you  should  prepare  so  that  you  have 
certain  facts  to  present.  It  means  that  you  should  listen  to 
what  others  say  so  that  you  can  adapt  and  modify  your  own 
thoughts  in  relation  to  theirs.  It  is  mere  childishness  simply 
to  repeat  what  others  have  already  said,  or  to  introduce  new 
factors  in  so  disjointed  a  fashion  that  they  seem  to  have  no 
relation  to  what  others  are  saying.  Each  speaker  should  in- 
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tegrate  what  he  has  to  say  into  the  whole  pattern  of  the 
discussion  as  skillfully  as  possible. 

3.  Accept  new  facts  that  you  had  not  known,  and  try 
to  adjust  your  thinking  in  accordance  with  them.  Do  not 
build  a  wall  of  preconceptions  around  your  own  pet  ideas, 
and  refuse  to  let  anything  affect  them.  You  should  welcome 
the  contributions  that  others  can  make  to  your  understand- 
ing, just  as  they  will  welcome  yours.  You  should  not  seek  a 
reputation  for  "smartness"  by  trying  to  dominate  the  group, 
but  play  the  humbler  and  wiser  role  of  aiming  to  emerge 
from  every  discussion  with  better  ideas  than  you  had  when 
you  commenced  it. 

4.  Keep  your  remarks  brief  ( not  over  two  minutes  and 
often  less  than  this),  good-natured,  to  the  point,  and  tol- 
erant of  the  opinions  of  others. 

THE  PATTERN  OF  DISCUSSION 

In  true  group  discussion,  the  members  sit  in  a  circle, 
facing  one  another.  Speakers  should  remain  seated.  The  first 
discussant  should  address  the  chairman  ( saying,  "Mr.  Chair- 
man" ) ;  but  thereafter,  members  should  simply  speak  directly 
to  one  another — as  one  answers  a  question  of  another,  or 
adds  a  further  explanation  to  what  another  has  said. 

The  chairman  should  exercise  control,  but  should  do  so 
as  inconspicuously  as  possible.  He  should  not  insist  that  every 
member  be  "recognized"  by  him  before  being  allowed  to 
speak,  but  should  let  the  discussion  run  on  with  no  interrup- 
tion, so  long  as  it  is  orderly  and  relevant.  On  occasion,  he 
will  interrupt  to  summarize,  and  to  bring  the  members  back 
to  the  main  point.  He  will  insist  that  the  discussion  proceed 
according  to  the  "process  of  group  thinking"  that  has  been 
outlined.  If  two  or  more  members  try  to  talk  at  once,  he  will 
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"recognize"  first  one,  and  then  the  other.  If  no  one  speaks 
up,  he  may  direct  a  question  to  a  member  he  feels  may  have 
something  to  contribute,  or  to  the  group  at  large. 

CONCLUSION 

This  chapter  has  briefly  considered  the  values  and 
methods  of  group  discussion.  It  has  described  the  process 
of  group  thinking,  the  pattern  of  discussion,  the  kinds  of 
questions  that  may  properly  be  discussed,  and  the  respective 
duties  of  the  chairman  and  of  the  members.  After  this  ma- 
terial has  been  assimilated,  the  class  should  divide  itself 
into  groups  of  six  or  eight,  and  participate  in  several  suc- 
cessive discussions.  Each  discussion  should  last  for  about 
thirty  minutes — leaving  the  latter  part  of  the  class  hour  for 
an  examination  of  how  well  the  techniques  were  observed. 
If  several  different  rooms  are  available,  the  class  may  be 
divided  into  groups  and  sent  to  different  rooms,  so  that  sev- 
eral discussions  may  be  conducted  simultaneously — with 
one  student  assigned  in  each  group  to  serve  as  a  "critic". 
The  function  of  the  critic  will  be  to  lead  a  discussion, 
toward  the  end  of  the  hour,  on  how  well  the  techniques 
have  been  practiced.  One  point  to  observe  with  special  care 
is  how  well  the  members  succeed  in  being  "tentative- 
minded."  Another  point  for  critical  evaluation  is  how  well 
the  group-thinking  process  is  observed.  The  critic,  of  course, 
will  comment  on  whether  the  chairman  and  the  members 
fulfill  their  respective  functions  properly. 
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As  has  been  mentioned  several  times  in  preceding  chap- 
ters, there  are  frequent  occasions  when  decisions  have 
to  be  reached  through  a  process  of  debating  the  issues  and 
then  taking  a  vote.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  our  American 
Constitution  was  adopted  in  the  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1789.  This  is  the  way  school  boards  and  city  councils — 
and  clubs,  labor  unions,  and  the  annual  stockholders'  meet- 
ings of  corporations — conduct  their  business. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  world  history  of  democratic 
governments  is  closely  linked  to  the  development  of  a  sys- 
tem of  parliamentary  law.  In  ancient  Athens  and  during  the 
Roman  Republic,  parliamentary  rules  for  the  conduct  of 
public  discussion  were  first  organized.  After  a  long  period 
of  absolutist  government  in  Europe  ( from  the  time  of  Rome's 
Julius  Caesar  to  England's  Henry  VIII — some  fifteen  hun- 
dred years ) ,  a  new  and  more  flexible  system  of  parliamentary 
law  once  again  began  to  take  form.  When  the  English  Colo- 
nies in  America  won  their  independence  and  set  up  a  demo- 
cratic government,  the  need  for  an  orderly  system  by  which 
public  discussions  could  be  held  was  at  once  apparent,  and 
no  less  a  man  than  Thomas  Jefferson  devoted  his  talents  to 
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working  out  in  detail  a  set  of  regulations  that  became  famous 
as  "Jefferson's  Manual  of  Parliamentary  Law." 

Again,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when 
democratic  rights  in  America  were  extended  to  Negroes,  and 
when  women  began  to  take  a  far  greater  interest  in  the  prob- 
lems of  local  and  national  government,  General  Henry  M. 
Robert,  a  U.S.  Army  Engineer,  devoted  the  major  part  of  his 
life  to  the  formulation  of  a  code  of  conduct  for  public  meet- 
ings which  became  world-famous  under  the  title,  Robert's 
Rules  of  Order.  Even  today,  in  those  parts  of  the  world 
where  democracy  flourishes,  many  writers  still  direct  their 
energies  toward  perfecting  the  rules  under  which  public 
meetings  may  be  held  effectively. 

The  purpose  of  parliamentary  law 

The  purpose  of  parliamentary  law,  stated  very  briefly, 
is  to  assist  a  group  of  people  to  determine  and  to  effectuate 
the  majority  will  on  a  specific  matter,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
protecting  the  rights  of  the  minority. 

In  essence,  this  purpose  is  very  simple.  What  is  it  that 
the  majority  wishes  to  do?  How  may  this  be  done  without 
injustice  to  the  minority?  Of  course,  when  a  difference  of 
opinion  exists  not  all  the  members  will  be  pleased  with  the 
solution  that  is  adopted.  The  aim  of  democratic  government 
( or  of  parliamentary  discussion ) ,  said  Thomas  Jefferson,  is  to 
accomplish  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number. 

In  actual  practice,  the  accomplishment  of  the  parlia- 
mentary purpose  is  often  difficult  and  complicated.  If  the 
only  purpose  of  a  public  meeting  is  to  determine  what  the 
majority  wishes  to  do  (for  instance,  whether  a  particular 
street  paving  project  should  be  undertaken),  this  could  be 
determined  simply  by  asking  the  people  to  vote  on  the  ques- 
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tion.  However,  human  good  is  seldom  accomplished  by  the 
simple  determination  of  majority  wishes.  For  one  thing,  the 
facts  of  the  situation  must  be  taken  into  account,  and  often 
the  facts  themselves  make  the  majority  will  difficult  or  im- 
possible to  achieve.  For  example,  a  vast  majority  of  farmers 
along  the  Mississippi  River  might  favor  the  building  of  dikes 
and  dams  that  would  reclaim  low-lying  areas  of  land  for 
farming  purposes.  But  first  they  have  to  ascertain  the  facts 
concerning  the  practicality  and  cost  of  such  a  project.  When 
the  facts  are  known,  it  might  be  apparent  that  the  necessary 
installations  can  only  be  built  at  cost  of  taxes  levied  against 
many  families  that  would  receive  no  benefit  from  the  project. 
The  question  then  has  to  be  carefully  considered  as  to 
whether  the  expected  benefits  would  be  great  enough  to  jus- 
tify the  "injustice"  to  those  who  would  not  benefit  directly 
from  the  reclamation  project. 

The  United  States  Constitution  was  one  of  the  docu- 
ments that  sought  to  spell  out  into  "parliamentary  law"  the 
troublesome  problem  of  how  to  assist  the  majority  to  attain 
its  desires  without  injustice  to  a  minority.  The  first  purpose 
of  the  Constitution  was  to  define  certain  rights  (property, 
freedom  of  speech  and  religion,  a  fair  trial,  and  the  right  of 
every  individual  to  be  treated  impartially)  that  no  majority 
vote  could  ever  take  away.  After  these  rights  of  every  indi- 
vidual had  been  guaranteed,  a  system  of  voting  was  estab- 
lished by  which  the  majority  opinion  would  be  allowed  to 
prevail  in  other  matters. 

The  essence  of  parliamentary  law 

Just  as  the  main  purpose  of  parliamentary  law  is  simple 
and  clear,  so  are  the  basic  rules  of  parliamentary  procedure 
clear  and  simple.  With  the  aim  of  expediting  the  will  of  the 
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majority  and  also  protecting  the  rights  of  the  minority,  the 
following  are  the  fundamental  provisions  governing  parlia- 
mentary debate: 

1.  A  Chairman  presides  to  maintain  order  and  to  insure 
that  all  members  may,  if  they  wish,  have  a  fair  opportunity 
to  express  their  views  in  an  orderly  manner. 

2.  Only  one  question  or  matter  of  business,  called  a 
"Main  Motion,"  may  be  discussed  at  a  time — in  order  to  pre- 
vent confusion. 

3.  This  Main  Motion  must  be  presented  by  a  member 
of  the  organization  ( not  by  an  outside  visitor ) ,  and  has  to  be 
"seconded"  by  another  member. 

4.  The  Chairman  restates  the  Main  Motion,  to  insure 
that  it  is  heard  and  understood  by  all,  then  permits  members 
to  debate  it,  calling  upon  those  who  favor  and  those  who 
oppose  it  in  turn  to  insure  fairness.  Ordinarily,  the  debate 
continues  until  all  who  have  pertinent  ideas  on  the  question 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  express  them. 

5.  Since  the  discussion  may  suggest  ways  in  which  the 
original  proposal  needs  to  be  improved,  "amendments"  ( each 
one  seconded)  may  be  proposed  by  any  members.  Each 
amendment  must  be  discussed,  and  the  amendments  are 
voted  upon  before  the  "Main  Motion"  is  put  to  the  vote. 

By  so  simple  a  process  as  this,  the  question  of  whether 
a  particular  reclamation  project  is  to  be  undertaken  may  be 
suggested,  improved  if  necessary  (by  amendment),  and  finally 
voted  upon.  It  all  seems  very  clear  and  simple,  and  thus  far 
it  is. 

The  complexities  of  parliamentary  law 

However,  human  problems  and  emotions  are  not  often 
simple.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  the  hypothetical 
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reclamation  project,  it  may  be  brought  out  that  the  local 
community  has  no  power  to  act,  for  this  may  fall  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  government.  Accordingly 
(after  this  fact  has  been  clarified  in  the  discussion),  someone 
may  offer  a  "Substitute  Motion,"  that  the  question  be  referred 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  U.  S.  Army  Engineers, 
or  the  Congress,  with  the  recommendation  of  the  local  meet- 
ing that  the  dams  and  dikes  be  built. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  it  may  appear  that  the 
members  at  the  meeting  do  not  possess  essential  information 
— on  the  strength  of  the  river  current,  on  the  nature  of  ma- 
terials needed  to  construct  the  dams,  or  on  what  it  will  cost. 
In  such  a  case,  someone  may  move  "that  the  question  be 
referred  to  a  committee  for  further  study."  If  this  motion  is 
carried  by  a  majority  vote,  the  Main  Motion  will  not  again  be 
available  for  action  by  the  meeting  until  after  the  committee 
makes  its  report. 

Again,  as  the  discussion  proceeds,  some  one  member  in 
the  meeting  may  realize  that  if  the  majority  will  is  carried 
into  effect,  his  own  land  will  be  flooded  by  the  diversion  of 
the  waters  of  the  river.  Hence,  he  may  rise,  address  the 
chairman,  and  declare  that  he  wishes  to  make  "a  point  of 
personal  privilege" — in  which  he  indicates  that  the  majority 
will  ought  not  to  prevail  because  his  own  minority  rights 
would  thereby  be  wrongfully  destroyed.  In  such  a  case,  the 
group  would  have  to  decide  whether  his  rights  could  be  ade- 
quately protected,  perhaps  by  promising  that  he  would  be 
given  a  similar  amount  of  new  land  to  be  reclaimed  by  the 
diking  project. 

In  some  cases,  a  majority  comes  to  a  meeting  determined 
to  secure  prompt  action  on  a  proposal  without  allowing  the 
minority  an  opportunity  to  present  its  arguments.   For  this 
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purpose,  a  member  of  the  majority  might  offer  a  motion  "to 
close  the  debate  and  take  an  immediate  vote,"  without  any 
further  discussion.  Since  such  a  motion  limits  the  rights  of 
the  minority  to  be  heard,  it  cannot  be  carried  unless  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present  vote  for  it. 

It  may  happen  that  a  few  members  of  an  organization, 
who  are  determined  to  have  some  particular  motion  adopted, 
may  seize  an  opportunity  when  bad  weather  or  some  other 
cause  may  result  in  a  very  small  attendance  at  a  meeting. 
To  protect  the  organization  against  an  abuse  of  this  sort,  most 
groups  have  in  their  constitutions  a  provision  that  no  business 
may  be  conducted  unless  a  "quorum"  is  present.  The  quorum 
may  be  set  at  any  desired  percentage  of  the  total  member- 
ship— one-third,  half,  or  two-thirds,  depending  on  a  reason- 
able expectation  as  to  how  many  of  the  members  will  nor- 
mally attend  the  meetings. 

These  are  the  principal  "factors  of  complexity"  that  must 
be  taken  into  account  to  insure  that  the  wishes  of  the  majority 
and  the  rights  of  the  minority  will  both  be  respected.  There 
are  many  other  "special  rules"  that  are  designed  to  deal  with 
problems  that  very  seldom  arise  in  ordinary  public  meetings. 
These  need  not  disturb  our  attention  now,  but  may  safely 
be  left  for  detailed  study  in  such  a  specialized  manual  as 
Robert's  Rules  of  Order. 

HOW  TO  ORGANIZE  A  CLUB 

A  club  is  organized  for  a  purpose  that  may  be  either 
very  specific  or  very  general.  For  example,  in  your  school 
a  club  may  be  organized  to  conduct  interschool  debates,  in 
which  case  only  this  one  topic  would  be  considered  in  its 
meetings.  Or,  you  and  your  classmates  may  wish  to  organize 
a  "discussion  club,"  in  which  any  topic  whatsoever  may  be 
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presented  and  discussed.  In  a  school  district  the  adults  may 
organize  a  "Parent-Teachers  Association"  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems affecting  the  school;  or  they  may  organize  a  "Town 
Meeting,"  which  would  meet  (perhaps  once  each  month)  for 
the  discussion  of  any  community  problems  that  might  arise. 

When  a  group  of  people  decide  to  organize  a  club,  they 
meet,  elect  a  "temporary  chairman,"  and  discuss  the  purpose 
they  have  in  mind.  When  they  are  agreed  upon  a  purpose, 
they  appoint  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  constitution  and  re- 
port back  to  the  group  at  another  date  (perhaps  a  month 
hence).  The  constitution  states  the  name  and  purpose  of  the 
club,  the  officers  and  a  definition  of  their  duties,  the  time 
and  place  of  meetings,  membership  fees,  obligations,  and 
privileges,  and  how  the  constitution  may  be  amended  as 
experience  indicates  ways  of  improving  it.  In  order  to  insure 
stability  and  protect  the  orginal  purpose  of  the  organization, 
the  constituton  should  be  protected  against  hasty  amend- 
ments. Normally,  amendment  may  be  only  by  a  two- thirds 
vote,  and  only  after  proposed  amendments  have  been  "held 
over"  after  their  first  proposal  for  at  least  one  additional  meet- 
ing before  a  vote  is  taken  on  them. 

After  the  constitution  is  adopted,  the  officers  defined  in 
it  are  elected,  normally  for  a  one  year  term.  Thereafter, 
these  officers  have  the  responsibility  of  conducting  the  meet- 
ings and  other  work  of  the  organization  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  constitution.  Should  they  fail  in  their 
duties,  they  may  be  "impeached"  (or  removed  from  office) 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  membership. 

Duties  of  the  chairman 

The  Chairman  presides  over  all  meetings.  Accordingly, 
his  first  duty  is  to  be  absolutely  fair — remembering  that  he 
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serves  both  the  majority  and  the  minority.  He  calls  the 
meeting  to  order  at  the  appointed  time,  asks  the  secretary 
to  read  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  and  asks  the 
members  either  to  approve  or  to  amend  this  report  on  their 
preceding  meeting,  calls  for  reports  from  any  committees 
that  may  have  been  appointed,  and  then  declares  that  "the 
floor  is  open  for  new  business,"  which  means  that  any  mem- 
ber may  arise,  be  recognized  by  the  Chairman,  and  then  intro- 
duce a  motion  on  any  matter  pertinent  to  the  purpose  of  the 
organization. 

The  Chairman  has  to  maintain  order  and  an  atmosphere 
conducive  to  orderly  debate,  recognize  all  members  who 
wish  to  speak  in  an  impartial  order,  call  for  a  vote  when 
debate  has  ended,  announce  the  results  of  all  votes,  and 
refrain  from  any  debate  or  from  voting  himself — except  that 
when  a  tie  vote  occurs,  he  may  cast  his  vote  to  break  the 
tie.  When  any  member  complains  that  parliamentary  law  is 
being  violated,  the  Chairman  must  make  a  decision  on  the 
question;  and  by  a  two- thirds  vote  the  members  may,  if  they 
wish,  reverse  his  ruling.  A  Chairman  should  be  confident, 
informed  on  parliamentary  procedure,  and  firm  in  controlling 
the  meeting.  But  if  he  shows  any  unfairness,  his  decisions 
may  always  be  rejected  by  the  members,  and,  in  extreme 
cases,  he  may  even  be  impeached.  Good  meetings  are  im- 
possible unless  there  is  a  good  Chairman. 

Duties  of  the  group  members 

What  has  already  been  written  in  Chapter  9  indicates 
the  duties  of  the  members.  They  should  inform  themselves 
upon  matters  to  be  brought  up  for  discussion,  be  fair  and 
courteous  in  their  remarks,  and  be  open-minded  in  consider- 
ing what  is  said  by  others  in  the  course  of  the  debate.  Parlia- 
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mentary  law  provides  ample  opportunity  for  the  offering  of 
amendments  to  all  main  motions  for  the  precise  reason  that 
the  purpose  of  discussion  is  largely  to  "improve"  upon  original 
proposals  that  are  presented.  Thus,  every  member  should  be 
alert  to  every  comment  made  in  the  course  of  the  debate, 
seeking  ways  in  which  the  best  solution  for  the  problem 
before  the  group  may  be  found. 

Every  member  should  also  always  keep  in  mind  that  the 
purpose  of  parliamentary  law  is  to  achieve  democratic  action. 
This  means  that  when  a  member  finds  his  own  opinions  are 
defeated  by  a  majority  vote,  he  should  willingly  and  coopera- 
tively surrender  his  own  point  of  view  to  support  what  the 
majority  has  decided.  Until  a  vote  has  been  taken,  every 
member  should  do  his  best  to  persuade  all  the  others  to  view 
the  matter  as  he  sees  it.  After  a  vote  has  been  registered, 
the  decision  taken  becomes  the  policy  of  the  organization, 
and  deserves  the  loyal  support  even  of  those  who  formerly 
opposed  it.  Unless  this  is  the  spirit  of  a  group,  democracy 
is  virtually  impossible.  The  graceful  acceptance  of  the  will 
of  the  majority  is  essential. 

CONCLUSION 

As  reference  to  Robert's  Rules  of  Order  or  any  other 
full-fledged  manual  of  parliamentary  law  will  show,  this 
chapter  deals  with  only  the  bare  essentials  of  parliamentary 
procedure.  However,  it  is  wise  to  familiarize  yourself  fully 
with  these  minimum  essentials  before  becoming  concerned 
about  complex  considerations  that  seldom  arise. 

For  the  purpose  of  acquiring  this  familiarity,  the  class 
should  organize  itself  into  a  temporary  parliamentary  group, 
elect  officers,  and  conduct  a  series  of  debates  on  motions 
presented  by  members  of  the  class.    Motions  may  be  pre- 
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sented,  discussed,  amended,  and  voted  upon.  Some  motions 
may  be  referred  to  committees  (with  committee  members 
appointed  by  the  Chairman)  who  will  make  a  special  study 
of  them  and  report  back  to  subsequent  meetings,  at  which 
time  the  committee  recommendations  will  be  discussed  and 
adopted,  amended,  or  rejected — by  majority  vote. 

Since  we  have  now  arrived  at  the  end  of  this  course  in 
public  speaking,  the  members  of  the  class  may  wish  to  organ- 
ize a  permanent  "discussion  club,"  to  meet  regularly  after 
school  hours,  in  which  further  study  and  practice  of  speaking 
activities  may  be  continued.  Let  us  hope  that  such  may  be 
the  decision  of  the  class,  for  what  you  have  now  learned 
about  public  speaking  is  only  a  bare  beginning  of  the  benefits 
that  you  may  obtain  if  you  continue  in  your  study  and  prac- 
tice of  speech  until  you  become  truly  accomplished  in  par- 
ticipation and  leadership  of  the  great  democratic  task  of 
formulating  public  opinion  concerning  the  problems  of  your 
community  and  nation.  For  this  is  both  the  greatest  duty  and 
the  highest  privilege  of  democratic  citizenship. 
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